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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 

Report from the Select Committee on the Record 

Commission ; together with the Minutes of 

Evidence, §c. 
Our last article went far to prove that all the 
false steps of the commission were owing to the 
unlimited powers intrusted by the board to the 
secretary, an officer who accepted place only 
on the condition of-making his official duties 
subordinate to his professional engagements, 
which, as he ‘ never lacked clients,” must 
have been sufficiently engrossing. We cannot 
applaud the liberality or delicacy of the com- 
missioners in so thrusting their favours upon 
an unwilling individual; but Mr. Cooper stated 
a fact, in extenuation of their conduct, which 
we give, in order that they and the public may 
enjoy the full benefit of it. ‘* I believe it was 
the circumstance that I did not possess a know- 
ledge of the ancient records, that induced the 
board to force upon me (for Lord Brougham 
forced upon me) the office of secretary, rather 
than upon a record man: I was appointed for 
the purpose of checking the zeal of those lovers 
of ancient records.’’ Capital! the zeal of par- 
liament for the preservation of the Records was 
productive of an annual grant of ten thousand 
pounds for the support of a Record Commis- 
sion, the members of which were so far from 
responding to the wishes of their superiors, that 
‘they thought it necessary to check “the zeal of 
those lovers of ancient records,” by selecting, 
as their active deputy, one who knew nothing 
of the ancient muniments of his country, and 
who, it would appear, was already borne down 
hy the momentous cares of an extensive prac- 
tice. As far as records are concerned, the plan 
has succeeded : they have remained to this day 
in the same stalactitiferous vaults, unlighted 
dungeons, aud wooden sheds, subjected to the 
same ravages, whether of damp, dirt, rats, or 
labourers; and nene of our fair friends can 
have perceived the slightest deterioration in the 
flavour of the pastry-cook’s jellies, since not 
one impediment has arisen to save the patent 
or close writs of the middle ages from the con- 
fection stew-pan or the pot of the glue-maker: 
the Record Commission effectually checked all 
zeal for their better preservation. Neverthe- 
less, the annual grants of the last five years 
have been spent partly in the foreign col- 
lections, and partly in printing a few works, 
which have turned out well only when they 
were not selected for the sake of the editors. 
Although the secretary knew nothing of an- 
cient records, he appears, like many other emi- 
nent men, to have snatched a few hours from 
the hurry and excitement of business, for the 
cultivation of elegant and general literature. 
To this disposition we may attribute the col- 
lections described in our last article, which 
were, probably, suggested by the historical 
branch of the learned gentleman’s studies: that 
they proved useless is to be regretted as much 
as their excessive cost. Another result of his 
studies appears to have been a desire to collect 
materials illustrative of the literary history of 
England ; and, in following it up, he compiled 
a catalogue raisonnée of MSS. relating to the 
subject, preserved in foreign libraries, and 
“examined more than 2000 volumes, prin- 





cipally folio volumes, in Latin, French, Ger-, England. It will be allowed that, in the former 
man, Italian, Portuguese, Swedish, Danish,| respect, his efforts have been eminently suc- 
and other European languages.” Such unpre- cessful. 

cedented labour was not without its reward: ‘In the first place, whole sheets are filled 
an accidental discovery in a record office en- with extracts from the catalogues named above : 
abled him to fill up the blank in the Materia some of them obsolete ; some exceedingly inac- 
Medica between Galen and Paracelsus; and, curate and imperfect; nearly all of them per- 
singularly enough, the most valuable conse- fectly accessible without the cumbrous and ex- 
quence of his polyglott reading has been an’ pensive machinery of Mr. Cooper's book. And 
addition of the names of four treatises to the of what do these extracts consist? Of ma- 
already long list of works on medical dia- terials for the history of England, Mr. C. will 
gnostics: they were written by Englishmen,|say. We deny it; there is a very large propor- 
and would, doubtless, throw much light upon }tion of matter which has absolutely nothing to 
the practice of the middle ages.* We dwell do with the history of England in any way what- 
more particularly on this fact for the benefit of ever. In Mr. Cooper’s comprehensive views of 
the profession and of Mr. Hallam, who, as aj English history, it was enough that a book 
commissioner, does not appear to be acquainted mentioned even the name of an Englishman, 
with the secretary’s valuable discoveries, al- to earn at once for it a place in Appendix A. 
though they might be very serviceable to him | One work gains that distinction from having 
in his literary history. We pass over Mr.' been dedicated to Sir P. Sidney. The Earl of 
Cooper’s anxiety to vindicate the characters | Rochester's poems are reported among the ma- 
and illustrate the history of St. Ursula and the ‘terials for English history in the Dresden Li- 
11,000 virgins, his persevering inquiries after| brary. Lord Baltimore’s poems are gravely 
treatises on precious stones, the efficacy of holy|cited in the library at Lindau. * * * 
water, Greek prepositions, and elocution; which| Whether Lord Baltimore’s ‘ Gandia,’ which 
are natural enough, perhaps, in a hard, but de-| were any thing but ‘ Gaudia Poetica,’ give ad- 
sultory, student, though scarcely allied to the!ditional value to his poems in Mr. Cooper's 
preservation of records : but we are compelled |eyes, we will not venture to say. * * * 
to add, that the expense of these researches, |St. Ursula and her virgins are admirable ma- 
amounting, together with the collections for!terials for English history, and for German 
the “ Federa” and “ Materials for British His-| history, and for Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 
tory,” to almost seven thousand pounds, was de-|guese history too. In short, wherever a good 
frayed from the funds voted to the Record Com- |number of reliques might happen to be want- 
mission for different purposes. Had Mr.Cooperjed at a pinch, St. Ursula, with her army 
produced the work at his own risk and cost, a|of maidens, was brought; for, among eleven 
feeling of delicacy, and respect for his motives | thousand, it was impossible but what there 
and labour, might have induced us to suppress | should be some one who had a skull, thigh, or 
an opinion delivered by an experienced witness |jaw-bone, to spare. * * * The bones of 
upon the literary merit and value of Appendix |this holy lady were of no use to Mr. Cooper ; 





A. As the case stands, it is imperative that 
the public should be informed of the equivalent 
it has received for so large an expenditure. 
Mr. Garnier says (Ev. 4093), ‘* The work has 
no title; and, from the variety, or rather con- 
fusion, of things it contains, it would scarcely 
be possible to find a title for it. The work has 
no plan. The notices it contains are either 
inaccurate, or not to be relied upon, or of no 
use. I am sorry to feel myself obliged to say 
that I cannot imagine any use which the work 
might answer.” Chairman to Mr. Garnier.— 
“Is not information given in the Appendix of 
several libraries that are not existing at the 
places under which they are given? I think 
two-thirds of the libraries are no longer ex- 
isting; the book contains a great many mo- 
nasteries and libraries that are gone long ago 
—gone in the time of Napoleon. It is even 
doubtful if all the books are still existing.” 

To Mr. Garnier's observations we may add 
the following extracts from an able pamphlet, 
which has just reached us; premising, how- 
ever, that the writer does not appear to have 
discovered, and, consequently, has not at all 
appreciated, what we take Mr. Cooper’s design 
to have been —viz. a collection illustrative of 
the literary, as well as the political, history of 





* Their titles are, « Tractatulus Egidii de Urinis—Gyl- 
bertus Regula de Coloribus et Contentis Urinaram—Car- 
men Johannis Egidii de Urinis, cum Glossis—'Tractatus 
de Phlebotomia, Urinis, et Pulsibus.” 


but, as the legend says she was a daughter of a 
king of Cornwall, her name was; and she thus, 
with her company, makes up eleven thousand 
and one materials for the History of England.” 
— Management of the Public Archives, p. 33. 
Thus, one consequence of having a secretary 
who knew nothing‘ about records, upon the 
check-zeal system of the commissioners, has 
been the production of such works as Ap- 
pendixes A and C, the “ Rotuli Selecti,” the 
*¢ Chancellor’s Roll,’’ &c.: let us take another. 
The secretary, being conscious, we suppose, 
of the absence of common information in se- 
veral editors in the service of the board, formed, 
or says he formed, a school of transcribers, 
in imitation of the Ecole des Chartes at Paris. 
Many creditable witnesses concur in asserting 
that no such school does, or ever did, exist. 
However, a few hundreds were expended in 
purchasing a library of learned works, for the 
use of the pupils, if any there were, or are ; and 
the committee is gravely informed, that an 
individual named Black intended to deliver 
a course of lectures on palwography, for their 
instruction ; facsimiles have been made for 
them to trace; and, again, the indefatigable 
Mr. Black intended to compile a diplomatic 
manual for their use. Yet, notwithstanding 
that his good intentions have produced no good 
fruit, and his disciples ** have scarcely attempted 
to trace,” Mr. Cooper can assert, that ‘ the 
paleographical department of the library has 
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been already found of great utility to the school 
of young transcribers :’? which is somewhat 
curious ; since, in one place, we are told, that 
the pupils are at the Museum, where there is 
no want of books; and, in another, we learn, 
that the library they have already found so 
useful is in New Boswell Court. The writer 
of the pamphlet, before quoted, suggests, that 
these young gentlemen were sent to the Mu- 
seum, to spare the palewographical library. The 
idea is a happy one: Mr. Cooper was, doubt- 
less, afraid they would thumb and dog’s-ear 
the valuable works ; and the same fear for the 
Museum MSS. induced him to have facsimiles 
made of several. The only solution of this 
mystery at which we can arrive is, that two 
or three youths, whom we have observed strut- 
ting about the reading-room of the British 
Museum, like Cupidons déchainés, are sup- 
posed, by the secretary, to be copying the 
worthless ‘ Collectanea of Rymer,” under the 
superintendence of Mr. Black ; while, in rea- 
lity, their only visible employment, during the 
continued absence of the schoolmaster, is an 
assiduous habit of walking about the room, to 
the annoyance of the readers, of whose various 
styles of dress they appear to be accurate and 
attentive observers. It is laughable to read the 
different accounts of them. ‘* Ten young men 
have been in this school. Only four, at present, 
in Mr. Black’s establishment” (i. e. the Mu- 
seum). ‘* Very steady, teachable, well-con- 
ducted young men.” ‘* At the small salary of 
40/. a-year.’’ ** Mr. Emperor left for a differ- 
ent employment.”’ ‘ Mr. Slack suddenly left 
his work.” ‘ Mr. Black thought it his duty 
to use all proper means of instructing these 
young men ;”’ yet, strange to tell, when one 
of them, who, we suppose, had been so happy 
as to enjoy the benefit of Mr. Black’s tuition 
and the paleographical library, was transferred 
to Mr. Stevenson, a sub-commissioner, that 
gentleman was obliged to teach him Latin, 
together with the rudiments of his business. 
* T experienced great difficulty with one young 
gentleman who was sent to me; for, after em- 
ploying about three months in teaching him 
something more than even the reading of the 
records, I was compelled to tell Mr. Cooper, that 
he was not qualified fur the work which I was 
carrying on; and he was removed from the 
Tower. I taught him Latin.” (Ev. 3849.) 
Even the smail salary of 401. a-year was thrown 

ay upon such pupils, and such work: but 
the farce of the school of young transcribers, 
Mr. Black, the library, and the facsimiles, is 
another unfortunate consequence of having a 
secretary ignorant of records, and whose time 
is too much occupied, by professional avoca- 
tions, to make the business of the commission 
any more than a secondary matter of considera- 
tion. We could fill several Numbers with 
details of the absurd blunders that have arisen 
from this system ; but, suffice it to say, that 
the intentions of government, in appointing the 
commission, have never been attended to: the 
sic volumus of “the secretary, and the com- 
missioners with whom he was in the habit of 
communicating,”’ superseded, in every respect, 
the directions contained in their patent. 

We have a few words to say concerning the 
plan adopted by the secretary and the commis- 
sioners to procure evidence in their favour ; 
which was, to send a set of the works pub- 
lished by the board to almost every one of the 
witnesses they desired to bring forward. A 
list is given, in the Appendix, of the works, and 
the parties to whom they were conveyed, with 
the compliments of the king's printer. The 





value af the books thus giver away for a tem-, 


porary purpose, is, according to the report, 
more than 1000/7. Very little judgment ap- 
pears to have been exercised in selecting the 
individuals upon whom this honour was to be 
conferred. In the same list, we find the Duke 
of Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst, his majesty’s 
ministers, and other eminent persons of the 
day, associated with the illustrious obscure ; 
the English college at Rome, walking hand in 
hand with a Benson ; Sir Robert Peel, in com- 
pany with a Baker; and the Grand Duke of 
Darmstadt, elbowed by Mr. Bruce. That 
individuals of rank and station should be pre- 
sented with these works, is but right ; but not 
for the sake of obtaining a prejudiced and crude 
opinion in favour of the acts and designs of the 
donors. But, much as we reprobate the conduct 
of the commissioners in this particular, we can- 
not but express our surprise, that they should 
have gone out of their way to secure the 
favourable reports of several persons without 
the slightest pretensions to any one of the qua- 
lifications required to give a due weight to 
their evidence. It was a fortunate circum- 
stance that the committee discovered the trick, 
and were thereby enabled to estimate as they 
deserved the flippant and self-sufficient dicta of 
record students of ten days standing. 

It is not without regret that we now feel 
ourselves obliged to occupy the time of our 
readers in replying to the abusive and calum- 
nious language used by the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine of this month towards our journal. It is 
an unfortunate result of the mismanagement of 
the Record Commission, that, in commenting 
upon deeds, we are obliged, likewise, to speak 
of their perpetrators in equal terms of reproba- 
tion. Under these circumstances, —having 
shewn that the ‘* Chancellor’s Roll,” and the 
‘** Rotuli Selecti,” two works edited by Mr. 
Hunter, were exceedingly incorrect, and un- 
worthy of the commission under whose sanction 
they appeared,—we ventured to hint, at the 
same time, that the abilities of the editor were 
not commensurate with the tasks intrusted to 
him. This is the point at issue between the 
Gentleman’s Magazine and ourselves. Were 
our remarks founded on facts or not? We 
answer, they were ; and appeal for a confirm- 
ation of them to Mr. Hunter himself. In the 
course of his examination with respect to the 
‘** Chancellor’s Roll,’ the following questions 
and answers occur : —‘* Were you employed to 
collate Mr. Devon's edition of the ‘ Chancellor's 
Roll?” Yes; I was.—Was it not very inac- 
curate ? I will state the impression upon my 
mind with fairness; and it appears to me, 
there had not been a reasonable amount of 
attention bestowed upon it.—Was it very inac- 
curate? There werea great number of inac- 
curacies; but I ought to state—and it is but 
right to state—that, at that time, I was new to 
the matter of record editing, and I was not so 
sensible as I have since become of the difficulty 
of the operation.” (Ev. 3258-3263.) This 
evidence is conclusive as to Mr. Hunter's qua- 
lifications at the time to which we referred. 
Now comes the question, Who is responsible for 
these works ? The two cases are exactly similar. 
A is intrusted with a certain work to edit; 
his employer discovers that he is incompetent 
to perform his duty ; and B, who pretends to be 
a better scholar, is commissioned to supersede 
him, tocorrect his blunders, and to usher forth 
the book: is it not clear that B becomes re- 
sponsible to his employer for any inaccuracies 
that may be discovered after publication ? No 
rational being can refuse his assent to this pro- 
position. The responsibility thus entailed upon 
B is the penalty he pays for his presumption 


in asserting himself to be a proficient when he 
knew that he was only a “ new” man, a tyro 
in record scholarship. It is now necessary to 
shew that our opinion of the works in question 
agrees with that of the committee. ‘* The vo. 
lume of the ‘ Rotuli Selecti’ appears to have 
been intrusted to an incompetent editor, and, 
even after revision, to have been published in an 
unsatisfactory state. The same observations 
apply to the * Chancellor’s Roll.’ (Report, 
p- 20.) If Mr. Hunter be not responsible for 
the unsatisfactory state of these works, we beg 
our worthy contemporary to inform us who is. 
We repeat that, at the time we wrote the offen- 
sive articles, we knew nothing of Mr. H. but 
that he had produced two or three useless and 
incorrect books for the Record board ; and have 
no hesitation in saying, whatever the degree 
of shame we ought to feel at such a confession, 
that until his connexion with the commission we 
never even heard of him. We were challenged 
to an examination of his topographical works, 
and accepted it. The inaccuracies in the Fur. 
nival charter, in his “* History of Sheffield,” we 
have already alluded to ; and can only add, that 
if, in the long range of topographical literature, 
we know but two or three works in which the 
natural heaviness of the subject is no¢ sur. 
passed by the congenial dulness of the authors, 
those exceptions are not the bantlings of Mr. 
Hunter, for which the Gentleman’s Magazine 
stands so fond and lenient a sponsor. The 
learned gentleman told the committee that, 
from the number and character of his works, 
the country was interested in his reputation ; 
or, in other words, that, as it was more or less 
questioned, so the nation would gain or lose by 
the inquiry: renouncing all claim to any share 
in the treasure, we wish our contemporaries 
joy of their acquisition. It is but justice to 
observe that Mr. Hunter would seem to have 
advanced in record learning, and, consequent- 
ly, in usefulness to the commission, since the 
secretary, of his own will, mero motu suo, 
has materially increased his salary. (Evidence, 
1601, 2.) We trust this explanation may 
prove satisfactory to the Gentleman's Magazine: 
how far our statements were infamous is for 
the public to decide. We shall say nothing of 
the animus displayed by our opponent, who, 
perhaps, has seen an analysis only of the evi- 
dence, prepared by some friend to the commis- 
sion and the existing state of things. If not, 
we are by no means surprised that he has shut 
his eyes to the truth of the matter, but are at 
a loss to account for the particular motives to 
such conduct. We cannot suppose that Mr. 
Hunter trumpets forth his own praises and de- 
fence in the pages to which he has so long con- 
tributed, nor can we venture to assert that the 
articles were written by any one of the illus- 
trious obscure who were gratified with the 
Record publications as a bonus for their favour- 
able suffrages. 

The report of the committee proposes some 
remedial measures: we insert the following as 
a specimen ; the remainder we shall give on 
another occasion. 

“ The superintendence of the business of 
arranging, classifying, and caiendaring, the 
Records, and the regulation of the offices and 
the fees, appears to be of such a nature as can- 
not be safely intrusted to any one to whom it 
is not assigned as a duty, and who is not paid 
for performing it. * Tt appears 
to your committee that this business should be 
intrusted to one person, or, at any rate, to 2 
very small number; that these persons should 
be paid, and should be not subordinate to, but 








members of, the.commission. The payment of 
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adequate salaries to one, two, or even three 
commissioners, might be speedily saved out of 
the salaries now given to the keepers of vari- 
ous offices. At any rate, if the business in- 
trusted to a Record Commission be worth the 
doing, it is worth the paying for, in order that 
it may be well done. Gratuitous neglect in 
the management of public business is the re- 
sult of a most unwise economy. ‘To such 
paid commissioner, or commissioners, the 
general superintendence of the affairs of the 
commission, the management of its finances, 
the care of its funds, and the appointment of 
sub-commissioners, and others in its employ, 
might properly be intrusted. Under such cir. 
cumstances, a further saving might be effected 
in the salary of the secretary, who receives at 
present 500/. a-year, besides allowances, which 
Mr. Protheroe says (incorrectly, according to 
the secretary) raise the whole annual expense 
of the office to 1200/., or 13007. A clerk, or 
secretary, at little more than a clerk’s salary, 
would suffice for the business which, under 
such salaried commissioners, such subordinate 
officer would be required to perform. It ap- 
pears, however, to your committee, that the 
selection of certain of the more valuable and 
complete Records for publication, is a work 
which, though it should be kept subordinate to 
the proper care of the whole mass of the Re- 
cords, ought not to be abandoned or neglected, 
and might, under proper precautions, proceed 
simultaneously with it. This, however, is a 
business which does not, in the opinion of your 
committee, appear to require to be conducted 
by one or two persons alone: on the contrary, 
as it is a matter very much dependent on taste, 
and on an ampler acquaintance with various 
branches of learning, and with the wants and 
opinions of different classes of inquirers, than 
is generally possessed by any very small number 
of persons, it is probable that it would be better 
managed if a number of persons, possessing 
peculiar qualifications in different branches of 
legal or historical learning, were constituted 
into a board, under whose sanction some of the 
more valuable Records might be selected and 
prepared for publication. It appears to your 
committee, that a new commission might be so 
framed as to combine the advantage of leaving 
to one, or a few, such portion of the business 
as a small number can do better than a large ; 
and of deriving advantage from the counsels of 
a larger number, in that department in which 
it is advisable to have the result and sanction 
of many opinions. It would, perhaps, not be 
unadvisable, in accordance with some prece- 
dents among our public institutions, to combine 
some paid with a large number of unpaid com- 
missioners, T’o the paid commissioners should 
be intrusted the whole and undivided admi- 
nistration of all the business, and all the powers, 
of the commission; with a provision, that no 
publication should be undertaken without the 
whole of the commission being summoned, and 
the contemplated work sanctioned and directed 
by their order, upon a plan to be laid before 
them by the paid commissioners. It might, 
perhaps, not be considered prudent to intrust 
the whole of so large a business to one paid 
commissioner; and it might, also, be thought 
advisable that it should be intrusted to persons, 
each possessing’ an acquaintance with some par- 
ticular class of Records, or being in the habit 
of using them either for legal or historical pur- 
poses, With this view the whole of this por- 
tion of the business might be intrusted to as 
Many as three paid commissioners.” 











A Comparative Account of the Works produced, 
and Money received, by the Commissioners on 
the Public Records, during two Periods,— 
of Five Years before, and Five Years after, 
the 12th March, 1831. 8vo. pp. 39. London, 
1837. Baldwin and Cradock. 

Tus appears to be an attempt to mislead the 

public on the subject of the productions and ex- 

penditure of the Record Commission. We find 
enumerated as productions and equivalents for 
money received, the secretary’s report on the 

‘¢ Feedera,” which is well known to be not yet 

written, and the celebrated Appendixes to it, ex- 

tending from A to E. Itis essential to be clearly 
understood, that of the latter works so small 

a number has been printed, that no persons be- 

yond those immediately connected with the 

Commission can obtain them, and then by par- 

ticular favour only. From the account of 

Appendix A, given in our preceding review, 

it is clear that, while no literary information 

worth having is given, the nation suffers a 

great pecuniary loss, say 7000/., for which it 

never can receive an equivalent. We have, also, 
nine MS. compilations pompously put forth as 
productions of the Commission. What benefit 
has been, or ever can be, derived from them, we 
cannot tell, since, as they are principally cata- 
logues of documents relating to English history 
preserved in this and foreign countries, if we 
estimate their value by the standard of Appen- 

dix A, it will be found to be ni/. In short, the 

whole matter is very ably mystified, including, 

of course, the statement of monies received and 
expended. We should like to discover whether 
this pamphlet is not, also, a production of the 

Commission at the public expense ? 





A History of British Fishes. 
F.L.S. Parts VII. to 
Van Voorst. 

Tus beautiful and admirable work is com- 
pleted, and in a manner to reflect infinite 
honour on Mr. Yarrell, and do great credit to 
his publisher. Above four hundred wood-euts, 
of delightful execution, illustrate it, and the 
text will be prized almost in the same degree 
by the naturalist and the general reader. We 
have already had occasion, at its commence- 
ment and during its progress, to eulogise this 
publication in the strongest terms; and it 
affords us great pleasure to notice the geod 
faith and intelligence, every way, with which 
it has been finished and made a standard work 
in English literature. The two volumes will 
be in every good library. 


A History of British Quadrupeds. By Thomas 
Bell, F.R.S. &c. Parts III. to VIL. inclusive. 
Van Voorst. 

ANOTHER performance of a similar order and 
character, which is honourably proceeding to 
its completion, in one volume. In our last 
notice of its preceding parts we made several 
extracts relative to the mole, &c. and are again 
tempted to a similar illustration. 

** During the month of June, or longer, it is 
in the habit of leaving its runs, and wandering, 
during great part of the night, on the surface 
of the land, in search of its food. My friend, 
Mr. Yarrell, informs me that he has, now and 
then, when shooting, surprised a mole above 
ground, which his pointers have stood as if it 
were fair game. In addition to all the accom- 
plishments and arts which we have assigned to 
our mole, it possesses that of being an expert 
swimmer; an action for which the structure 
both of the hands and of the hinder feet are 
well adapted. Surprised in its encampment by 
the floods of autumn, it seeks its safety by this 


By W. Yarrell, 
XIX. inclusive. 








means; anda friend of mine, residing at Wal- 
tham Abbey, assures me that he has seen moles 
swimming very featly, when the marshes of 
that neighbourhood have been inundated. But 
it is not only when driven to it as a means of 
escape from danger that it employs this mode 
of travelling: it will not hesitate to cross a 
brook, or even a broad river, in order to change 
its hunting-ground, or to emigrate from a dis- 
trict which has ceased to yield it sufficient nou- 
rishment ; and, occasionally, it would appear 
to take the water merely for the purpose of 
enjoying the luxury of a bath. The mole, like 
all other voracious animal-feeders, requires to 

drink frequently. Hence, where there is a 

colony of moles using the same high road, a 

run is always made towards the nearest ditch 

or pond: and when this cannot conveniently 
be reached, we have Mr. Jackson’s authority 
for stating, that the animal sinks deep, perpen- 
dicular shafts, at the bottom of which water is 
always found, to which the mole has easy ac- 
cess. Sometimes, according, also, to the observ- 
ations of Mr. Jackson, these wells are full to 

the brim. ” ‘i . ° 
*¢ The mole is not found in the northern ex- 

tremity of Scotland, nor in the islands of Ork- 

ney and Zetland. It has never been seen in 
any part of Ireland;—a circumstance which 
has been attempted to be accounted for, by 
some, by the nature of the climate and the soil. 

This, however, is not an equivalent cause ; as 

it is found in every kind of soil throughout 

England and the Continent of Europe. It is, 

perhaps, rather dependent upon its extreme in- 

tolerance of fasting, and the slight degree of 
violence which is sufficient to destroy its life ; 
circumstances which would render its casual 
migration to that country next to impossible.” 

The shrews (mice, not ladies!) are well de- 
scribed ; and the badger (certainly not a gen- 
tleman), and the otter, and the weasel. Then 
we have the martin, the wild cat, the domestic 
cat, and the dog, in all its varieties. The fox 
and the seals follow, and the last page con- 
cludes with the hare. 

A History of British Birds. Complete in three 
Monthly Parts. By T.C. Eyton. London, 
Longman and Co. 

A Fir companion for the preceding, and a 

needful supplement to Bewick’s History. 

The Naturalist. Conducted by B. Maund. 
Nos. I. to V. London, Groombridge; Edin- 
burgh, Whyte and Co.; Paris, Galignani ; 
Brussels, Haumann ; New York, Jackson. 

Tus embraces the animal, vegetable, and mi- 

neral kingdoms; and is very miscellaneous, 

but, at the same time, very instructive and 
entertaining. 

Manual of Entomology, from the German of 
Burmeister. By W. E. Shuckhard, M.S.S. 
Churton. 

Dovuste Numbers of XV. and XVI., XVII. 
and XVIII, have also brought this excellent 
publication to a close. It concludes with a just 
reprehension of the follies and evils in nomen- 
clature. Altogether it is a most meritorious 
performance ; and the talents and information 
the translator has brought to it, entitle him to 
our warmest thanks. 

The Naturalist's Library, conducted by Sir W. 
Jardine, Bart., &c. Vol. VI. Edinburgh, 
Lizars; London, Highley; Dublin, Curry. 

Tus volume is addressed to the mammalia, 

and treats of the ordinary cetacea, or whales ; 

with a memoir of Lacepede prefixed ; and an 
able, though short introduction. The scientific, 
narrative, and anecdotical portions of the volume 
are extremely attractive ; and the plates are as 
fine as they are numerous, Science, interest, 
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and embellishment, could hardly be more plea- 
santly and satisfactorily mingled. 





Prolusiones ITistorice ; or, Essays illustrative 
of the Halle of John Halle, Cilizen and 
Merchant of Salisbury in the Reigns of Henry 
VI. and Edward IV., with Notes illustrative 
and explanatory, by the Rev. Edward Duke, 
M.A. F.S.A. &e. &e. Vol. I. 8vo. Pp. 622. 
Salisbury, Brodie and Co. London, Nichols 
and Son; Pickering; Arch. 

From time immemorial the remains of an 
ancient mansion, forming a portion of certain 
premises situate on the new canal in the city 
of Salisbury, were known to exist, and they 
were ever and anon visited by the antiquary 
or the virtuoso ; a large hall was developed to 
the curious investigator of antiquities, but its 
origin and owner were veiled in the mists of 
time. Its richly stained windows, its antique 
chimney-piece, its massive and elegant roof, 
framed of oak or chestnut, did suggest that 
this was un ancient refectory ; but whether that 
of a religious or mercantile fraternity, or of an 
affluent citizen of the olden time, was utterly 
unknown. Generations had passed away, the 
building remained, but the memory of its master 
was lost. Many of the armorial shields which 
adorn it were recognised by the heraldist ; yet 
one coat of arms, impaled with a merchant’s 
mark, remained, as a puzzle to all inquirers. 

The arms displayed on this shield, and the 
merchant's mark, but on separate scutcheons, 
were again seen to ornament the transom-stone 
of the chimney-piece, shewing, thereby, that 
their honoured owner was also the builder of 
this interesting ancient hall. After much re- 
search, the author, by chance, discovered that 
the arms alluded to were those of Halle of Sa- 
lisbury. On inspecting Aubrey's MSS. in the 
Ashmolean Museun, his information advanced 
to the fact that John Halle was once an emi- 
nent merchant of Salisbury, having his dwell- 
ing on the town-ditch or canal. 

A deed of purchase of this his domicile, 
bearing date 7 Edw. IV. 1467, was found 
among the civic muniments of Salisbury, by 
which William Hore, marchaunt, conveyed to 
Halle “ totum messuagium suum cum shopis 
et pertinentis suis qui sita erant conjunctim in 
civitate Nove Sarum, exposito fori ubi lane 
[lan] venduntur,” plainly indicating the site of 
the said messuage to be near the wool-market : 
other coincident circumstances demonstrate 
that Jobn Halle was a merchant of the wool- 
staple: and here, in ordinary hands, might 
have ended, perhaps, his history, but the well- 
trained, thorongh-paced antiquary, who has 
his note-book stored with “ saws and instances” 
from Cowel or Du Cange, and scraps 

f ——_——= From many a tome, 
Imprinted at the antique dome 
Of Caxton or De Worde,” 
is not so easily silenced ; the driest subject be- 
comes a treat, if served by him with proper 
sauce, and the material which gives name to 
the dish is but the point d‘appui for the lite- 
rary cayenne and curry-powder by which it is 
recommended to the palate of the reader. It 
is in this way that the author of this work has 
started a new ‘* Encyclopedia of Antiquities,” 
which bids fair to run against vehicles for the 
same sort of knowledge, established on the 
road at an earlier period. And we confess that, 
well-mounted on a lofty seat, he whirls his 
reader along in his archwological omnibus, re- 
gardless of the dust of ages. Nor are we dis- 
posed to refuse to take a trip with him, seeing 
that we esteem him an experienced whip not 


of aberration as Horace of old’ conceded to 
painters and poets must surely, however, be 
allowed to antiquarian biographers. 
«—___-- Pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit equa potestas, 
Scimus, et hanc veniam petimusque damusque vicissim.” 
A skilful essayist in antique lore considers, 
indeed, the heads of his subject but as a row of 
pegs to hang his notes on; and of all the 
dexterous garnishers in this way, perhaps none 
exceeded old Thomas Hearne, though the ela- 
borate annotator of Hudibras, Dr. Zachary 
Grey, might dispute the palm of skilfully 
seizing digressive opportunity. Let us adduce 
one example of the dexterity of Hearne: in 
the Glossary to Peter Langtoft’s Chronicle, the 
word croice is defined the cross, the rood; the 
rood naturally leads to definition of the rood- 
loft, whereon stood the image of the crucified 
Saviour, the Virgin Mary, and St. John. 
Could the fair occasion to mention the de- 
struction of superstitious images, on the re- 
formation, be scorned? Not so; the anno- 
tator recites, at full length, verbatim, the act 
of parliament, 3d of Edward VI., “ for abo- 
lishinge bookes and images.’ This, of course, 
leads to particular mention of the images which 
were destroyed, and especially one at Sandford, 
of the Virgin, made of Barrington stone, and 
painted, which, by a delicate flattery, the sculp- 
tor had made after the likeness of Philippa of 
Hainault, queen of Edward III. Could a 
fairer plea be suggested for incorporating the 
life of Philippa with the note, which is, ac- 
cordingly, done. This brings on a conjecture 
that the said image was brought to Sandford 
church, from a suppressed religious house ; and 
the said suppression naturally introduces anec- 
dotes of Henry VIII., Cardinal Wolsey, Tho- 
mas Cranmer, Ann of Bullen, Herod, and St. 
John the Baptist, Lord Cromwell, the Countess 
of Richmond and Derby, the King’s Grand- 
mother, Nero, the Grand Turk, Sir Anthony 
Denny, the great black dog that licked up the 
dead King Henry’s blood, accidentally spilled, 
and would not be driven away by the yeomen 
of the guard. The defunct’s admiration of 
painting, particularly of wanton ladies, readily 
suggests a portrait of fair Rosamond, the colour 
of her hair, and notice of Hearne’s friend, 
Dr. Samuel Gale, as the possessor. This is 
something like glossarial definition of a word. 
Somewhat in accordance with this Hearnian 
model, our author has compiled a very amusing 
and often instructive book; and, if he has 
amplified occasionally on points of which there 
needed ‘‘ no ghost” to instruct us, on others 
he has rendered us new or more correct in- 
formation. Let us run over a few of the com- 
modities suspended on the pegs in his hall. 
The mercantile use of the word stapel had its 
origin from the Saxon stapel, a loop, hasp, or 
padlock ; goods were bonded until the duties 
were paid in warehouses under the royal staple; 
the towns whither they were brought were 
staple towns ; the word, therefore, soon became 
synonimous with a mart. 
Merchants’ Marks.—John Halle impaled his 
merchant’s mark with his own arms; our 
author thinks he had married a relative who 
was entitled to the same coat as himself, or he 
would not have been ungallant enough to dis- 
miss his wife’s armorial badge for that of the 
warehouse. The marks were generally mono- 
grams of the party adopting them, blended 
with the cross, emblems at once of his faith 


and social appellative. The x “on the la. 


barum” of Constantine was, the author con- 


book of heraldry rules that a man may take a 
mark such as merchants use, but not arms, 
without authority of herald or pursuivant —a 
good hint for those who, in modern days, would 
evade the armorial impost; a tax, by the by, 
which we, the reviewers, lineally descended 
from the Dry-as-dusts, bearing three wheels, 
proper, in a field pulverinous ; a blazon which, 
though not strictly heraldic, was accorded to us 
in the Court of Pye Powder; a tax, we say, 
which we have ever regarded as iniquitous, 
being one on honour. We trust a reform 
parliament will speedily repeal it. Reform 
times have taught us a man may lose every 
thing but his honour. 

The Dress of John Halle. — He wears a hat, 

covering his 9¢%; therefore, hints our author, 

the first hat was a night-cap, a mere cover for 
the hair. Hat is Saxon, and synonimous with 
hut, a diminutive of house. We see the force 
of this, and allow that, when a man (parti- 
cularly a bachelor in search of lodgings) puts on 
his hat, he puts his house upon his head. The 
fellen het is spoken of by Saxon writers. Hats 
of beaver seem to have been used in the four- 
teenth century, temp. Edward III. And here 
pardon us, gentle reader, if, our guide having 
put up a beaver, we follow him, with Giraldus 

Cambrensis, through Nant yr Afangewn,* ac- 

companied by Baldwin, archbishop of Canter. 

bury, who, in the year 1188, travelled through 

Wales; and who, if he had a hat on, our au- 

thor thinks it must have been made of native 

beaver. We were about to suggest that the 

British beaver was nothing more than the 

otter, not yet entirely extinct in our pools and 

rivers, particularly those flowing through tracts 
of wild country; but we retreated, seeing old 

Michael Drayton come up to his support with a 

beaver from the Teivi. 

** More famous, long agone, then for the salmons leap, 
For bever, Tivy was, in her strong banks that bred, 
Which else no other brook of Brittain nourished, 
Where nature, in the shape of this now perish’t beast, 
His propertie did seeme t’have wondrouslie express’ t, 
Being bodied like a boat, with such a mightie taile, 

As served him for a bridge, a helme, or for a sail.” 
And, examining the further evidence on the 
subject, we find, by the laws of Howel Dha, 
that, while the skin of the otter was valued at 
8d., that of the beaver was rated at 120d. The 
xaorwe of the Greeks, the writer shews, is the 
legitimate parent of the slang castor (hat) of 
the Tom and Jerry school. Chaucer’s mer- 
chant wore on his head 

** A Flaundrish bever hat.” 

Leaving this matter to Repton,} our space 
compels us to pass to other articles of John 
Halle’s attire, or we could have inserted the 
popular song, ‘¢ All round my hat.’ The 
broche, brooch, or broach, whether used for 
transfixing a rump of beef, or keeping down 
a wimple, is nothing more than the Norman 
French word for spit, Savonicé, speet. Of course, 
this chapter on brooches would fairly lead us to 
the history of the pretender, Lambert Simnel, 
who was thought sufficiently punished for his 
royal aspirations by being appointed tourne- 
broche—Anglicé, turn-spit—in Henry VII.’s 
kitchen. Our author does not allude to that 
near relative of the brooch, the fermail, Ser- 
meilletum, or clasp of the middle age, often so 
richly adorned, and which derived its name 
from its keeping the mantle firmly or closely 
together : thus, in an old romance, we are told, 
as we remember, of a lady who placed a chaplet 
of roses on her head, and a fermail, richly set 
with jewels, in her vest. The hair and beard 
of John Halle furnishes matter for much ani- 


* Afan (avon) ewn, the dog of the river. 








likely to abandon sure ground; such license 


siders, the prototype of these devices, An old}, 


t See Rentyn in Archwologiz.qn Hats. 
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madversion, from the time of King David to| appendages of the military girdle ; the anelace 
Charles II., or of the Commonwealth, when,|and gipciere of the civil: the last-named ap- 
we know, that the beards of some eminent | pendage was so called from its having originally 
patriots, alias radical reformers, brses a bag for game (gibier): the hinges of 

these wallets were often inscribed with those 
| talismanic words, Ave Maria. The whittle was 
|but a vulgar anelace. No forks were used in 


**« Were monastic, and did grow, 
In holy orders, by strict vow.” 


An attempt was made by Queen Elizabeth | the middle ages ; Godwin, earl of Kent, ¢emp. 


to regulate the growth of beards; but, being a 
femme-sole, she might not have that control over 
‘them which matrimony could have given her: 
however, it was ordered, in her time, that no 


|St. Edward, and Chaucer's prioress, picked 
ithe morsels up, as genteelly as might be, from 
jtheir plates with their fingers. ‘This proves 


. eee Fe jthat the old proverb “ hands were made before 
fellow of Lincoln s Inn should wear a beard | knives,” may, with truth, be extended to forks 
above a fortnight sgrowth! John Halle wears! ajico, Halle wore hosen mi parti, one leg red. 
a partelet. We thought this meant a ruff, and| the other yellow, vide portrait ; a pretty and 
a article of dress of later date—indeed, | untried variety we would snggest for gentle- 
it is so defined by Johnson ;* the author, how- [men’s Wellingtons. ‘The Saxon hose, the 
ever, thinks it to be the tippet which covers the! ay thor thinks, were simply stockings, the Nor- 
neck and shoulders of his hero. _ Perhaps he 'S)man hose a consolidation of stockings and 
right. In Kempe’s Loseley MSS, we observe! }reeches. John Halle wore not the sandal, the 
the following passage, in an inventory of mask- | 


: caliga, the soccus, or cothurnus of antiquity ; 
ing dresses, temp. Henry VIII., anfong gar-| and he had better means, it appears, of shoeing 
ments for frows, or women, “ two partletts of 


; ye himself than Alexander Selkirk, who was disco- 
crymsin satten, rewed with silver, and guarded | yered, in 1709, on Juan Fernandez, vide p. 241 ; 
with green vellett.” Now, we think these| where this abandoned character — we use the 
could scarcely be ruffs ; in common acceptance, | word advisedly, in an unfortunate, not a vicious 
an article of plaited linen.t We had almost) sense — is very naturally introduced. Halle 
forgotten that our author glances at wigs’ fitted himself with a pair of pigacia, calcei cum 
but whether in compliment, or otherwise, %0! arcuatis aculeis,a kind of mocassins,which main- 
his majesty’s present government, he does not tained their post (spite of sumptuary laws), 
say: he has not, however, entered deeply into 


/ . : * nO’ whether chained to the knee, or otherwise, 
this capital subject, and contents himself with, 


na P from the twelfth to the fourteenth century. 
some generalities about the blue hair and beards: Frence. John Halle’s shoon would make a very 
of our Saxon forefathers. He thinks this was’ : “4 


‘pe eae | respectable double canoe for aSandwich islander, 
no achievement of bad sa but was effected and their rostrated forms bear no small ana- 
by a blue powder. The flurus crinium of Jogy to certain specimens of naval architecture 
the twelfth century is noticed; and he says, produced by savage nations. This topic, of 





that perriwigs were imported from France, course, draws the attention of the editor towards 
temp. Carol. II. The authority we have just! the two Crispins and the battle of Agincourt. | 
quoted shews, that perriwigs of hair, at any ‘These Christian saints preached at Soissons, | 
rate, as players’ garments, were known in the | ¢ir¢, A.D. 303 ; and, in order to promote their| 
time of the eighth Henry: e. g. “ five coyffs of cure of souls (not to speak it profanely) were | 
Venice gold, with peruks of here ;”” also, that | obliged to patch soles for bodily subsistence. | 
they were sometimes made of human hair, |phey suffered martyrdom, and afterwards na- | 
horse-hair, and flax, according to the sex, qua-|turally became the patron saints of all the| 
lity, and character of the wearer. A mermaid | ysefyl race of sutors and cobblers. The throw 
was accommodated with a perruque of flax,|/ of an old shoe, on the departure of a friend, 


dyed sea-green 3 while a demon capered in One| propitiates bona fortuna, says our author. 
dipped in rouge incarnadine. ¢ 


| We confirm this assertion by the recollection 
John Halle wore a doublet. This short trussed | a Pe , j jest | 
onnunii ts aia coe hil Shatin tin | of our boyish days, when one of the eprightliest | 
pater wry pes i desea, pe _— — - gg ‘old 

z . ° e 2 ah@' parting steps. Jith this anecdote on an o | 
was termed doublet from being doubled (vestis | Proe (a aie up his notes on the dress of 
duplicata) or quilted throughout. The word is) John Halle; having travelled, he says, from 
not, we believe, to be found in Chaucer, but it| the crown of his head to the sole of his foot 





occurs in inventories, and testamentary papers, 
in the fourteenth century. 

The girdle encircled the waist, and braced 
the doublet, of John Halle. The Romans used 
the girdle at once as a cincture and as a purse. 
It is a Saxon word, and had its root in the 
Greek yuesw. The Hebrews wore girdles — so 
did St. Paul. We question, however, that the 
girdle, which performed its gyration round the 
tunic of John Halle, and which is not visible to 
any ordinary eye in his illuminated portrait, 
p. 89, was the legitimate state girdle, the dis- 
tinctive of gentle rank or knighthood, which was 
borne in the middle ages on the hips. Several 
fine examples of the girdle occur in Stothard’s 
‘** Monumental Effigies ;” as the effigy of Sir 
Thomas Cawne, of William of Windsor, of 
Robert, Lord Hungerford. See, also, notes on 
the military and civil girdle in Kempe’s de- 
scriptions for that work. 

The anelace, dagger, and sword, were the 


* Vide Johnson's Dict. by Todd, in voce. 

t+ MSS, and other rare documents, preserved at Loseley, 
3 wy a e Edited, with notes, by A. J. Kempe, Esq. 

eth. De gfe 

$ Ibid. p. 92. et passim, 


(we do not altogether like the simile, which 
|might have been misconstrued if spoken of a 
native of Spain or Portugal). However, let 
us conclude with the reverend antiquary, ‘‘ in 
sober seriousness,” —for we have been far, 
allalong, from thinking lightly of his labours,— 
and if we have run through his pages in a 
jocose and cheerful vein, it is purely because, in 
|addressing his readers, he has set us the ex- 
ample ; nay, adopts as the motto of his book, 
“ Ridentem ‘dicere verum quid vetat.” !His 
work will be esteemed by those who like to 
make the history of manners auxiliar to the 
history of events and persons: most heartily, 
indeed, do we ‘ throw our old shoe”? after it. 
Did our space allow, we might examine how far 
| the editor has been able to dilate the Memorials 
|of John Halle, which form the subject of the 
jlatter section of his volume; and when the 
second volume (promised) shall appear, we sug- 
gest that the utility of both, as a dictionary of 
antiquities, will be much enhanced by a copious 
‘index. 





| et 





Recreations in Retirement. By an old Trades. 
man. 12mo. pp. 348. London, 1837. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 

Tuts is a volume which we might say is 

peculiar to England. We have no doubt it is 

written by a retired tradesman, as intimated in 
the title-page ; and it affords pregnant proof of 
the information, good sense, and good feeling, 
which pervade, at least, a certain portion of that 
valuable class of men and citizens. These are 
the persons who make a right use of the press ; 
and who, by their intelligence and worth, and 
often by their quiet devotedness to some branch 
or other of scientific and improving inquiry, 
form a striking contrast to the superficial and 
noisy impertinents of the same rank in life. 

Having noticed what the diffusion of know- 

ledge, through the medium of printing, has 

done for our author, we will quote, as a spe- 
cimen of his abilities, the very complimentary 
tribute he pays to “‘ the press” in return. 


** The utility and influence of the press, in the world 
of our moral being, is strikingly and beautifully ana- 
logous to that property of the atmosphere of our physical 
universe which we call ¢ reflection.’ For, as by this 
simple, yet wonderful, contrivance of nature, not only is 
light from the great luminaries transmitted to us, but 
every visible particle of matter is made by radiations, in 
turn, to contribute to the general stock of light and 
glory by which we are surrounded, until earth is filled 
with beauty, and heaven with splendour ; so the * press” 
not only transmits to us, from their rich and elevated 
sources, the world-enlightening rays of genius and sci- 
ence, but even the smallest radiations of mind, the 
feeblest scintillations of intellect, are enabled, by its aid, 
to render their minute beauties visible; tending by their 
infinite number, rather than by their individual import- 
ance, to promote the general spread of knowledge, and 
the consequent improvement of society. Genius dazzles 
and delights us; but it is the multitudinous radiations 
from inferior minds which make us acquainted with 
those ten thousand proximate objects upon which our 
happiness and well-being in a great degree depend, yet 
which, but for the ‘ press,’ would, perhaps, entirely, and 
for ever, have escaped our notice. Who can feel himself 
to be thus standing amidst the hundreds of millions of 
intellectual radiations, which this agent of light is con- 
tinually diffusing in profuse splencour around him,— 
filling the once dark and gloomy region of our moral 
world with a flood of light,—and not rejoice in the con- 
sideration that such a medium for communicating know- 
ledge has been discovered ; not adore the beneficent wis- 


|dom which has provided such a means for the delight 


and improvement of his rational creatures? As without 
the property of ‘ reflection’ in the atmosphere, though 
the glorious luminaries of heaven might still walk in 
brightness the paths of their magnificent orbits, rejoicing 
in their undiminished lustres, or repose themselves in 
solemn grandeur on their everlasting thrones, cheering 
and delighting the worlds of creatures by which they are 
immediately surrounded, yet we should derive no ad- 
vantage from their existence, no delight from their career 
of glory: deprived of its aid, even the world of light 
itself would communicate no light to us; nor the canopy 
from which ten thousand lesser brilliants now shed their 
streams of radiance upon our path, be other than a 
starless void, a dark and gloomy waste. So, were the 
vivifying labours of the press suspended, though those 
mighty master spirits of our common nature — those 
worlds of intellectual energy which, as it were, of them- 
selves, create the light in which ‘ they live and move’— 
might continue, though withdrawn from their influence 
over meaner minds, to solace their own spirits in the un- 
borrowed wealth of native genius; might still pursue in 
solitude their godlike course, revelling and réloicing in 
all the delights of refined and elevated intellectual exist- 
ence,—we, who walk but by the reflection of their light, 
who shine but by reason of their brightness, and are 
mentally visible to each other but as we radiate the scat- 
tered beams of their profuse effulgence, should soon pre- 
sent, in our degradation and det the appalling 
spectacle of a dark moral chaos, where every thing which 
now instructs, and charms, and ennobles, would speedily 
be buried beneath an ever gathering, ever deepening cloud 
of cheerless, undistinguishing barbarism.” 


The following is a true and touching example 
of the good feeling to which we have alluded. 
It occurs in a paper, entitled, “ The Grave, 
whither'thou goest ;” and nothing more natu- 
ral was ever penned. 


«« In my early manhood I lost a little girl, by a sudden 
attack of a malignant disease; she was a lovely, interest-~ 
ing child, and, for a few days, I was quite inconsolable. 
I had before heard of death; I had seen death; I had 
been accustomed to think upon death; but, for the first 
time, I now, as it were, felt sensibly the hand of death. 
This child was a part of myself, lately beautiful, iaugh- 
ing, prattling in all the innocence and loveliness of child- 

ood; it died caressing me; the words, ‘* My Father,” 
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which it expired in uttering, seemed still, with a smile, 
to dwell upon its lips: now it lay cold, motionless; and, 
in a few hours, hastening to decomposition. I could no 
longer escape the conviction, that I was a mortal—a dying 
creature : I had given being to one upon whom death h 
passed; for whom the grave was gaping : I felt, as it were, 
the ground sliding from under my 3 the chill of death 
was on my flesh; and the feeling came over me, with a 
thrilling, convulsive emotion, of which time can never 
eradicate the remembrance, nor any subsequent instance 
of mortality renew. I have since wept beside many death- 
beds; I have followed parents, wife, and friends, to the 
grave; Ia to myself as daily falling, piece-meal, 
into its dark chambers; no event, of this sort, seems, 
therefore, to come unexpected to my mind: but the death 
of my beloved child was the first blast that dispersed the 
illusion of iny fancied security—was the first stroke which 
startled me from the dream of life; yet so severe and so 
unexpected was the shock to my feelings, that I was 
tempted, for a while, to indulge in repinings against Pro- 
vidence for the deprivation of my comforts, and thus 
manifest a resistance to the beneficial lesson, desi to 
be taught me by this conviction of my own mortality.” 


There is some poetry, of no great merit ; 
and, upon the whole, we would say, that the 
writer is more reflective than logical. Had he 
defined what ‘*‘ knowledge” was in his essay, 
“ Knowledge is power,’’ he would not have 
fallen into the error of considering the com- 
monplace ideas and names for knowledge as the 
actual representatives of that desirable posses- 
sion. 


See TRIES noe 
any one who insists upon our accounting for| and becomes associated with the perception of 
the origin of evil; and we, furthermore, distrust motion. Desire directed towards a particular 
the assurance of any one who volunteers to do, motion, and its accompanying series of muscu- 
it himself. On this point Mr. Galloway’s meta-| lar feelings, stimulates the reproduction of the 
physics are unusually hazy. We give a much motion; and, by repeated experiments of this 
fairer specimen of the style and tendencies of nature, the child acquires the power of direct. 
his book by quoting the following chapter : ing its motions with intention. This knowing 

‘* All the varieties of motion in animals are and voluntary power is not, however, attained 
produced by muscular contraction; and, ac- over all the automatic motions ; but those of 
cording to the kind of motion which each | the heart, and of the bowels, continue through 
member is destined to perform, the arrange-! life involuntary. The action of breathing in 
ment, figure, and size of the muscles, are} infancy is quite automatic ; but the power of 
adapted in a very admirable manner, as well as controlling it is certainly attainable, to a con. 
the shape and construction of the bones and_ siderable degree, by long-repeated trials. The 
joints which form the frame-work on which | action of sucking soon becomes subject to the 
the muscles operate. Every muscle contracts will; and gradually, also, to a considerable 
upon the application of a certain stimulus : and | extent, the expulsion of the feces and urine. 
there is observable in them all a tendency to) Vomiting, yawning, sneezing, coughing, and 
alternate contraction and relaxation, which is, | hiccoughing, become, in like manner, partially 
however, in some of them more striking, inj subject to the mind, so as often to be controlled, 
others more obscure, but most strongly exem-}and by many persons performed at pleasure. 
plified in the action of the heart. This very| In all these cases the action is at first automatic, 
complex machinery is further wonderful, from and the voluntary power is gradually acquired 
the arrangement and order of contraction of by the knowledge and observation of the former. 
different muscles in complex actions ; in which | The acting mind knows nothing of the osseous, 
the whole muscles concerned do not act simul-| muscular, and nervous machinery; it knows 





Philosophy and Religion, with their mutual 
Bearings comprehensively considered and 
satisfactorily determined, on clear and sci- 
entific Principles. By William Brown Gal- 
loway, A.M. Pp. 544. London, 1837. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

THE eye of the mind looks through a concave 

glass: when this is inverted, all is magnified 

and brought out to perfection ; but when it is 
turned the other way, things then begin to 
look very small indeed. Hence is it that the 
pre-test fr own theory so gloriously expands, 
while those of his predecessors or contempo- 
raries dwindle into littleness. The title-page 
of Mr. Galloway's book informs us that the 
measureless bearings of philosophy and religion 
are ‘‘ comprehensively considered, and satis- 
factorily determined.” Criticism upon a work 
so announced must be superfluous; our occupa- 
tion for once, at least, is gone. Experience, 
however, even from a quarter whence we 
never thought to learn any thing, comes to our 
aid. Play-bills have not left us untaught, that 

* rounds of enthusiastic applause” have some- 

times proclaimed ‘“* the unprecedented success” 

of a tragedy all but damned, “in a manner 
equally creditable to the talented author and 
the true admirers of the drama.”” And who is 

there that has not, some time or other, fallen a 

prey to the advertised allurements of ‘‘ great 

bargains !’’ ‘* great discoveries!” or, ‘* great 
coats, at two pounds each!” and received for 
their ‘‘ ready money only” some twopenny 
trash. If, like ourselves, they are wise folks, 
they will have, at least, purchased the hint not 
to take either things, books, or persons, pre- 
cisely at their own valuation. Upon this prin- 
ciple we advance beyond our author’s title-page. 

To say that Mr. Galloway's work is likely to 
supplant all other endeavours 


“* To lead, through Nature, up to Nature’s God,” 


or satisfactorily to supply all deficiencies, and 
solve all difficulties, as he professes, would 
snap the most elastic conscience. And, on the 
other hand, we should do him great injustice 
not to assure our readers that he has directed 
great research and considerable acuteness to a 
praiseworthy and benevolent purpose. He has 
grappled arduously with systems and subjects 
which few minds seek to understand, and but 
few are capable of comprehending. We feel, 
with Coleridge, little disposed to argue with 


ta ly, but according to a certain requisite| only the motions to be performed, and the 
succession ; the stimulus reaching each muscle , series of feelings which accompany the perform- 
at the precise time when its action is necessary, | ance ; nor can it know the latter, till the action 
and this being determined by the state of con-| has been first automatically performed. The 
traction of the preceding muscle in the train.| motions of the fingers, hand, and arm, are of 
The action of swallowing affords a striking) the same nature, and the preceding observa- 
illustration of this, but the same arrangement| tions apply equally to them. The first action 
is observable in all other cases. Without such| of the hand is to close when any object touches 
a provision, indeed, the muscular system would| the palm. This it does involuntarily, from the 
be useless; for we never could exert the ne-| stimulus of the sensation and pressure of the 
cessary volitions, for the contraction of all the! object. The stimulus then reaches, in due 
particular muscles in the requisite order, if it| order, a series of different muscles ; the arm is 
depended upon us. But the system is arranged , bent according to its easiest and most natural 
so that the muscles act harmoniously in the action, and the object is conveyed to the mouth, 
performance of the most complex and important | where the lips and tongue immediately begin 














actions, quite independently of our knowledge 
and our will. All the actions of children are 
at first automatic and involuntary. The first 
effect of the air upon the lungs and body stimu- 
lates the muscles of respiration to their proper 
action, which they retain through life. The 
same sudden effect produces crying, which long 
continues involuntarily to accompany every 
violent emotion of surprise. The lips and 
tongue, often even prior to the application of 
the nipple, perform automatically the alternate 
contractions and relaxations necessary to the 
action of sucking; and the sensation of any 
thing between them, asa finger or even a oneal 
stick, excites that agreeable, important, and in- 
voluntary motion. The reception of the milk 
into the mouth stimulates the action of swal- 
lowing. This originates the action of the 
digestive organs. The peristaltic motion of 
the bowels, which never ceases during life, con- 
veys it slowly along the alimentary canal. 
The expulsion of the feces and urine are also 
at first entirely automatic. All these actions 
in very young infants are involuntary ; and, 
though mental consciousness and emotion ac- 
company them, they ought to be regarded as 
functions of a living, sentient, and organised 
body, rather than of a knowing and intelligent 
mind. Of the same nature are vomiting, 
sneezing, coughing, hiccoughing, yawning, and 
stretching ; which last may be placed among 
the earliest actions of the limbs. The func- 
tions of the muscles of the eyes are at first 
equally automatic, being determined by the 
action of the light. Voluntary power is ac- 
quired by the observation of automatic motions. 
The connected series of sensations and muscu- 
lar feelings, in various complicated actions 





automatically performed, is known to the mind, 


their usual operation of sucking. The con- 
scious mind, observant of these automatic 
states, acquires the power of directing them 
with intention, and the action then becomes 
voluntary. The use of the lower extremities, 
and the equilibrium of the whole body, are 
more slowly acquired, by repeated experiments, 
in which the first actions are partly automatic, 
partly stimulated by involuntary emotion, and 
partly accidental, or caused by the operation of 
external laws, as gravitation and the position 
of the body. By such gradual advances does 
man attain to the full and perfect command of 
his body, which is capable of being ultimately 
brought to those prodigious manifestations of 
activity, strength, and equilibrium. In the 
lower animals, the progress is more rapid ; 
because the range of their acquirements is des- 
tined to be more limited. Equilibrium, also, 
is more easily attained with four legs than with 
two; requiring, in some quadrupeds, little 
more than a certain natural firmness and ten- 
sion of the muscles. But the slow progress of 
man towards the full use of his body, is chiefly 
caused by the exquisite and complicated nature 
of his talents, requiring slow and gradual cul- 
tivation : for the maturity of his nature con- 
sists not in the use of his limbs, which might 
be sooner attained, but in the well-proportioned 
developement of all his powers, and chiefly 
those of his mind. This object would not be 
aided, but rather prevented, by the quick at- 
tainment of corporeal maturity. Parental care 
would thus be lessened, and the individuai soon 
so engaged in providing for his mere animal 
wants, as to check the progress of intellect and 
knowledge. It was necessary, therefore, 11 
the case of a man—a being destined for more 
than mere animal enjoyment or utility—to 
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retard the developement of the body, so as to/affirm. The subject of instinct has hitherto 


favour that of the moral and rational soul. In 
the lower animals the automatic arrangement 
of the muscular motions of the limbs is gene- 
rally more perfect and decided, but, at the same 
time, more circumscribed, being destined to 
operate with a less degree of intellect. The 
body, in them, is of greater relative import- 
ance, and less is left to be supplied by the 
actuating soul. Their actions are all more 
automatic, and confined within a narrower 
range. Instinct is, in them, predominant ; in 
man it is subservient to reason. And, having 
spoken of instinct, I may observe, that there 
are two classes of phenomena generally con- | 
founded under that name, even by those who | 
use it with most accuracy. As for the com-| 
mon practice of applying it indiscriminately | 
to all the actions of the lower animals, | 
many of which bear manifest signs of thought | 
and passion analogous to ours, nothing need | 
be said of it. But even among those who} 
use the word with more philosophical dis- 
crimination, there are two classes of ac-| 
tions which are included and confounded | 
under the name of instincts. These are—I. 
Instincts referable to the mere impulse of 
bodily sensation and organic structure; II. 
Those which do not appear to be explicable in 
this manner. I. Under the first of these heads 
I distinguish these two elements,—1l. Bodily 
sensations giving rise to mental associations 
and desires. The cerebral functions, which 
are alleged by phrenologists must partake of 
this nature. The appetites, however, do so 
most markedly. ‘The mental desire cannot be| 
said to have definite object but the removal of 
the uneasy, or the gratification of the pleasant 
sensation, till the experience or imagination of 
what removes or gratifies it has given a more 
special direction to the pursuit of themind. 2. 
Automatic bodily arrangements guiding the 
requisite motions, in subserviency to the bodily | 
sensation, and consequent menta! desire. | 
Some of these have already been specified. | 
There are others of equal importance, which | 
have not been mentioned. Both these ele-| 
ments of instinct man possesses in common | 
with the lower animals. But in them it is| 
the regulating principle, an impulse to which | 
the mind is blindly subject. In man it is sub. | 
ordinate to a higher principle, which is capable 
of controlling, modifying, combining, distin- 
guishing, and which the classifying functions 
of the brain may aid, but cannot create. The 
instincts of the more important animals may, | 
perhaps, be restricted to these two elements. | 
Such are the horse, dog, cat, ox, sheep, goat, 
elephant, camel, ass, and others. But there 
are kinds of instinct in some animals which I 
cannot in candour bring under these two de- 
scriptions, and which I therefore class by them- 
selves under the remaining head. II. Some 
phenomena of instinct seem to imply an im- 
parted knowledge of the best mode of perform- 
Ing certain actions, not attributable either to 
the creature’s own sagacity, or to the impulse 
of bodily sensation and automatic arrange- 
ment; or, if not an imparted knowledge, a 
blind impulse, not referable to the body, to 
perform certain laborious actions, and in the 
best manner. I refer to the instinct of nidifi- 
cation in birds; that of migration in certain | 
Species ; the building of the beaver ; the opera- | 
tions of the bee, wasp, and other insect tribes ; 
and a great variety of analogous phenomena. 
I'y these instincts I know nothing similar in 
the history of the human race, unless it be the 
alleged facts of inspiration and spiritual ime} 
pulse, and that these are analogous I cannot| 














baffled explanation, and has probably received 
less attention than its importance demands. 
Instincts of this last kind are not instead of 
the former, but are superadded to them in 
certain species of animals, where they are 
necessary. If, however, notwithstanding their 
striking apparent difference, it can be shewn 
that they are of the same nature, and resolv- 
able into the same elements with the former, 
then I willingly give up this head ; but, till 
then, it is right to class them separately. 
Man, as we have seen, at first an automatic 
or instinctive animal, becomes a voluntary 
agent in the knowledge and intelligent direc- 
tion of his organic and automatic motions. 
The soul’s only immediate and primary know- 
ledge is the knowledge of the sensations of the 
body. From this the progress of the mind 
begins; first simply knowing, then comparing 
and distinguishing the simple conceptions thus 
acquired, and discerning their relations, until 
it comes to understand its first simple and 
absolute knowledge. ‘The knowledge of sensa- 
tion thus compared, distinguished, and under- 
stood, is equivalent to perception, and opens up 
the wonders of the external world. This 
second kind of knowledge, which we call per- 
ception, is therefore a function of the know. 
ledge of sensation, containing no information 
of what objects are in themselves, but only of 
how they affect our bodily senses. But in 
this secondary knowledge, comprehending the 
external world, our sphere of thought is en- 
larged, and a variety of complicated phenomena 
presented to be compared, distinguished, and 
reasoned upon. The mind, advancing in this 
second progress, proceeds to science; in attempt- 
ing which, the necessity of a more accurate and 
abstract comparison of our primary conceptions 
is soon discovered. Thus, the nature and pro- 
perties of figure, quantity, and motion, are by 
degrees separately attended to, as instruments 
for the furtherance of natural knowledge. In 
this manner the mind proceeds in understand- 
ing its perceptions, or its secondary and relative 
knowledge. The further we advance in this 
progress, the more does reflection on our ac- 
quired ideas become necessary, and the mind, 
which at first operates without considering 
how, has its attention at length called to its 
own inward operations. As sciences are mul- 
tiplied and perfected, the range of human 
thought is still extended, and the enlarged 
comparison of them requires more and more 
attention to ascertain the true laws and prin- 
ciples of sound thinking. The aim and ten- 
dency of this progress is towards a general and 
ultimate philosophy of the universe. Thus, 
all the natural, scientific, and philosophical 
knowledge of man, is truly a function of the 
knowledge of his bodily sensations ; a function 
obtained by diligent reflection and comparison, 
together with attention to the operations of 
his own mind. As man advances in know- 
ledge he advances in power, and, if his know- 
ledge and his power be well directed, he ad- 
vances also in happiness. Every discovery iv 
science enables him to employ the powers of 
nature more for his own Service, and he dogs 
so by conforming himself in obedience to the 
laws of Nature. Scientific knowledge is not a 
mere matter of curious speculation. The 
powers of man for the promotion of happiness, 
will, therefore, receive their highest advance- 
ment in that highest and universal philosophy. 
But here, as every where else, his power to- 
wards good consists in obeying the laws which 
have been established by the Author and God 
of Nature.” 





Neither our limits nor our inclination dis- 
pose us to puzzle our readers with an elaborate 
treatise on the intricacies of philosophy, and 
their bearings on the more remote mysteries 
of religion. We have chosen, therefore, to 
speak of this work generally. And we have 
been led mainly to lend it our recom- 
mendation, because an unshaken and earnest 
piety pervades the whole book. We freely 
hold it forth to the attentive consideration of 
the philosophic Christian; and we doubt not 
that all such will think with us, that the study 
of its pages may lead on to stability many an 
unanchored mind. The title-page, on which 
we have animadverted, is but the confidence of 
youth we find it in every profession; and it 
is due to our author to say, that few youths 
could have distinguished themselves as he has 
done by this volume. 





Sermons, preached at the British Episcopal 
Church, Rotterdam. By the Rev. C. R. 
Muston, M.A., Assistant Chaplain, and 
author of ** Recognition in the World to 
come.’’ 8vo. pp. 503. London, 1837. Hatch- 
ard and Son.; Rotterdam, Meer and Ver- 
bruggen. 

We do not generally notice Sermons, but the 

volume before us claims our attention. They 

not only display talent of a high order, but it 
is so guided by a correct judgment, and influ. 
enced by a truly Christian spirit, that, while 
the understanding is convinced, the heart is 
warmed, and the finest feelings of our nature 
are called into willing exercise in favour of 
religion and virtue. In our view, these Ser- 
mons are what public addresses from the pulpit 
ought to be. The homage of the intellect is 
first obtained, and then an effectual appeal is 
made to the heart. Religion is here divested 
of gloom and ascetic austerity, and made to 
appear, what it undoubtedly is, a real blessing 
to man. Here we have a perpetual repetition 
of those glad tidings which the celestial mes- 
sengers first proclaimed on the plains of Judea : 
Peace on earth, and good-will towards men. 


«« Every human creature feels that he is encompassed 
by innumerable dangers. He sees elements of evil at 
work around him which he cannot control, and prevent 
from acting against himself. It is true that the pleasures 
or busy occupations of life must we! divert his 
thoughts from his real situation, and, in the buoyancy of 
health, in the pride of manhood, or in the excitement of 
the angry passions, he may have more or less of worldly 
courage. But still there lurks in the heart of man the 
feeling of uneasiness and fear, ready to be called out into 
action, at any moment, by a change in his views and cir- 
cumstances. There is the dread of certain evils which 
are unavoidable, and of others, which, in his appre- 
hension, may befall him either in this world or in the 
future. He is not, therefore, in the possession of peace; 
and how often is he held by his own feelings in bitter and 
degrading bondage! But what have we to fear? Not 
the accidents and ey to which we are exposed in 
the present world,— not the loss of property, health, or 
human friendship,—not the wrath of man, whose power 
is derived, limited, and incapable of pursuing its victim 
beyond the narrow confines of a mortal life,—not the 
approach of death, which, with regard to its immediate 
effect, is but the dislodgment of the soul from its earthly 
tabernacle, the separation of the spirit from its material 
appendage,—not any of the created elements and agencies 
with which we may come into contact in other spheres, 
and in the evolutions of eternal ages. But the primary 
and only proper object of fear to man, and to every other 
intelligent creature, is the displeasure of God; or, what 
amounts to the same thing, it is sin, which, by occa- 
sioning the loss of His friendship, becomes the source and 
root of all evil. It is this, and nothing but this, that in- 
duces uneasiness, dread, or solemn forebodings of judg- 
ment to come. Operating by means of conscience —the 
vicegerent of Deity—it constrains us to flee from His 
presence, as in the case of the first pair, when, overcome 
by the tempter, their innocence had departed from them. 
It ‘drives its victims from the guardian > of the 
Supreme Parent, and sends them forth, without any 
effectual shelter or refuge, from the evils and perils of 
their alienated condition. And, since every one has sin- 
ned, and carries about, within his own bosom, the con- 
sci of deling y, so the bondage of fear is more 
or less felt over all the world, and discovers itself in those 








various artifices, those cherished delusions, or supersti- 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








himself the realities of his condition, and throw off the 
burden of guilt from his misgiving spirit.” 











** Every man, by the constitution of his nature, pos- 
sesses the high pemetive of free agency. Next to the 
righteous use of this precious gift, it is his noblest and 


























mate things unconsciously follows the impulse of those | 
laws which the Creator has impressed upon the works of 
his hand. The sun rises and sets, the planets revolve in | 






































with undeviating exactness his appointed course, brings 
round the successive seasons of the year. But these = 
are conducted to the ends of their existence by irresistible | 


























sive instruments in the hands of Deity. And even the 
irrational tribes, which come nearest in resemblance to | 
man, are made to fulfil the designs of their creation by | 
a kind of necessity resulting from instinctive tendencies | 
—those wonderful impulses of animal nature which they | 
appear blindly to follow, But, what a beautiful produc- | 
tion is the human soul! What a noble and dignified 
creature isman! Governed by motives, possessed of self- 
determining power, he is formed for dominion over him- | 
self. With respect to the greatest proportion of his | 
actions, and to all, indeed, that are most important, he | 
is left to pursue his own course. Whatever may be his 
conduct, and however much he may disturb the goodly 
order of things, the Creator will not invade or destroy 
this sacred prerogative. He is free to do evil or good— 
to destroy or cherish his life—to disobey the truth or 
surrender himself to its authority and influence. But is 

e, therefore, irresy ible? Is true liberty lawlessness ? 
Is it something which necessarily attends mere freedom 
of will, when no external restraints interpose to prevent 
the execution of its purposes? To entertain such an 
idea is to confound the distinctions of nature, and to 
overlook the highest duties and privileges of a rational 
creature. The liberty of the Gospel is moral freedom : 
it consists in the right use and direction of that precious 
prerogative which, while it is the noblest distinction of 
our nature, renders us accountable beings, and is the 
principal source of our obligations, dangers, and motives 
to obedience. What is civil or political freedom? We 
need not inform you, that it is not a release from those 
social laws or regulations under which men are placed to 
each other and to their rightful sovereign. The un- 































































































































































































tious usages, by which Man vainly attempts to hide from | 
| 
inost distinguishing attribute. The whole order of inani- | 


their accustomed orbits, the moon walks forth in her) 
beauty through the starry heavens, the ocean ebbs and | 
flows, the earth yields her increase, and time, pursuing | 


laws, They are nothing more than unconscious and pas- | 





restrained license with which the thoughtless multitude 
are disposed to confound it is, in fact, the worst slavery | 
under the mask of liberty; since it tends to dissolve all | 
the bonds of society, and to render men the victims of | 
lawless passion and universal injustice. ‘here are cer- 
tain limits within which alone happiness can be found— 
lines of moral propriety—boundaries for the regulation of 
the will prescribed by the authority of the Creator, and | 
determined by the very nature of things. In like man- 
ner, spiritual liberty is loyalty to the Sovereign of the 
universe. It is conformity to the order which He has 
established—the order of truth, equity, and godliness. 
It is only to be found in His service, which is accordingly 
declared to be «* perfect freedom ;” and opposition of 
spirit or practice to His will is moral bondage—tyranny of 
the worst description, because it is the vassalage of the 
soul, the thraldom of its noblest powers. «« Veri y,verily, 
whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin.” 











































































































iducation Reform; or, The Necessity of a 
National System of Education. By Thomas 
Wyse, Esq. M.P. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 553. Lon- 
don, 1837. Longman and Co. 
Tar a national system of education should 
be matured and established, we cordially agree 
with Mr. Wyse; and we, also, acknowledge 
with him, regretting it, that England lags 
behind civilised Europe in this respect, as she 
does in many other instances, in which long- 
tolerated evils are permitted to remain, and 
neither government, nor combination, nor indi- 
vidual energy, direct a thought to their remedy. 
Every Monday the populous streets of London 
are filled with over-driven and dangerous ani- 
mals; and every day accidents happen from the 
abuse of public vehicles. The front of the Man- 
sion Honse, the residence of the chief magis- 
trate of London, who sits there, day after day, 
dispensing police regulations, is decidedly the 
most villanous spot in the metropolis for cab 
and omnibus confusion and peril. During the 
late frost, the worst slides in town were close 
to the police-offices; and legs and arms were 
broken, accordingly, near persons who could 
carry the sufferers to the hospitals. These, 
and a hundred such matters, are, indeed, only 
minor and trifling concerns, when compared 


































































































































































































with the great subject discussed by Mr. Wyse ; 
but they equally shew how slowly amelioration 


: . | is adopted, and how many objects stand in the 
Aine prapen Ratennlanty of aan —| way of even the most obvious and ready im- 


provements. 

In the volume before us, the author has 
entered very clearly and very fully into many of 
the prominent principles, and the details, which 
that subject involves; and displays much read- 
ing and research in his views. But it will 
occur to our readers, that such a work defies 
analysis, or even adequate illustration, in the 
pages of a review: and, therefore, that we 
must be content to name it with approbation, 
as honestly and ably directed to a high national 
object. We do not agree with the author on 
several points, but we willingly give him credit 
for pure and conscientious intentions. These, 
and the fund of various information he supplies, 
must recommend him to the attention due both 
to his labours and to the essential interest of 
the inquiry. We are not sure that we can 
recognise the connexion between the main dis- 
cussion and the church or tithe questions, or 
predial agitations, in Ireland; and we are still 
further from adopting Mr. Wyse’s conclusions 
in reference to their relation. Mr. Wyse says 
that Toryism and Churchism are entirely to 
blame for the Radicalism and Sectarianism in 
Ireland. We are not going to offer an opinion, 
but we agree with this—employ the people as a 
first step, and educate them as a congenial 
sequel, likely to give permanency to the in- 
dustry and comparative prosperity you have 
planted. 


The Fallacy of the Art of Physic,as Taught in 
the Schools; with the Developement of new 
and important Principles of Practice. By 
Samuel Dickson, M.D. 8vo. pp.180. Edin- 
burgh, 1837. Black ; London, Longman and 
Co.; Cheltenham, Lovesy. 

Tue old medical story, “ you have all been all 

wrong till I found out the way to set you ail 

right,” has here the authority of a regular 
practitioner, and an experienced staff officer. 

Dr. Dickson contends, that so far from being 

subject to many maladies, ‘‘ man, properly speak- 

ing, is the victim only of OnE, and that this 
one, in the first instance, has no relation to 
organic change as a cause.” His sequent rea- 
soning is addressed to demonstrate that this 
malady is * FEvER-REMITTENT, or INTER- 

MITTENT ; which comprehends every shape 

and shade which disorder can assume” ! 

‘* Whatever will prevent the recurrence of a 

change of temperature” is set down, if not as 

means of a complete cure, at least as a recipe, 
which “ will improve the state of the patient in 
the whole ;’’ but other remedies are not rejected. 

On the contrary, quinine, credulity, calomel, 

terror, colchicum, prussic acid, &c. &c. &c. 3 in 

short, ‘‘all remedies, to whatever kingdom they 
belong,” are recommended, because, ‘* every 
disease being merely a variation of FEVER,” 
they ‘“*must be capable of prodncing, aggra- 
vating, and curing fever, throughout the whole 
of its complications.” They all (including 
passions and pregnancy) act by the changes 
they produce in the patient’s temperature ! 
Dr. D. is a most determined enemy to blood- 
letting, and accuses the practice, in every case, 
of injuring, if not destroying, the patient: 
there is much good sense in his remarks on 
this subject, even if we are not disposed to go 
the whole way with him to his conclusions. 

Cholera Dr. D. asserts to be ague; and ague, 

a disease purely of the nervous system, the 

symptoms varying according to the number 


the uninitiated, must leave to the doctor’s book, 
and to the other doctors who may think fit and 
proper to consult it. 


The History of Party: from the Rise of the 
Whig and Tory Factions, in the Reign of 
Charles II. to the Passing of the Reform 
Bill. By G. W. Cooke, Esq., Author of 
“* Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke,” &c. &c. 
Vol. II. 8vo. pp. 489. London, 1837. 
Macrone. 

Tuts is one of the works which, however im- 

portant they may be, we are compelled to pass 

slightly over. The range of the volume is from 

1714 to 1762; and we have only to notice, 

that, in the author’s opinion, from a review of 

the period, the greatest national prosperity is 
to be found when the Whigs were in power, 
The Gambler’s Dream. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1837. Bull. 

THE name results from the framework with 
which it has pleased the author to encompass 
his Tales. A ruined gambler falls asleep in 
his chair, and dreams that he is in Crockford's 
wine-cellar, where Old Nick, Sophia, and a 
party of friends, assemble for a carouse, and 
relate their adventures. The party consists of 
Hans, Pol, Obi, Mephisto, and Mouvement, 
who tell of the North of Europe, Italy, Africa, 
yermany, and France ; whilst Sophia treats of 
Turkey, and Nick himself gives them a story 
of England. These seven narrations are of 
various merit, but most of them entertaining, 
and evincing considerable acquaintance with 
life and manners. In a few instances they 
border on bad taste, if not indecorum; from 
which the talent of the writer, and his know- 
ledge of what the feeling of good society now 
demands from the novelist, ought to have 
warned him. The character of the production 
is such, that any extract to illustrate any one 
of the Tales is impracticable; and we must, 
therefore, content ourselves with saying, that 
the whole is not only amusing, but bears evi- 
dence of observation, smartness, and ability. 

Evils of the Factory System Demonstrated by 
Parliamentary Evidence. By Charles Wing, 
Surgeon of the Royal Metropolitan Hospital 
for Children. 8vo. pp. 498. London, 1837, 
Saunders and Otley. 

From a vast mass of valuable information, 

and a mass not less of various and conflicting 

opinion — in fact, from such a cloud of wit- 
nesses, and a consequent cloud of matter, as 
always attends a parliamentary inquiry — Mr. 

Wing has produced a treatise deserving of the 

deepest public attention. It is out of our power, 

however, to enter fully into the details of the 
subject; and we are not inclined to garble 
them, which would be more injurious than 
passing them over with a general character. 
We have, indeed, but a few words to say. The 
question of combination seems to us to resolve 
itself into questions of combinations —each ap- 
plicable to its own trade, locality, and peculiar 
circumstances; so that no common rule of rea- 
soning, or legislation, can be addressed to all. 

Respecting children in factories, we are among 

the warmest partisans of those whose humanity 

is interested in the arrangement that they shall 
uot be overlaboured ; but we would point out 

a strong and inseparable consequence, if the 

welfare of the young be contemplated, namely, 

that idleness should not be allowed to occupy 
the time taken from employment. Let it be 
devoted to moral and useful instruction, and 
save them from the contamination of bad 
habits and worthless companions. Without 
this, they had better toil from sunrise to mid- 





of nerves affected. But all these matters we, 


night. 
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Rosette and Miriam; or the Twin Sisters. 
Pp. 336. London, Tilt. 

Tus touching story, by the author of ** Emma 

de Lissau,” illustrates a Jewish conversion to 

the Christian faith, and interests us by its de- 

velopement of Jewish feelings, habits, and ce- 

remonies. In our last Number we expressed 


our general opinion of fictions meant to stand 
in the place of polemics ; and have, therefore, 
nothing further to say now. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Poetical Works of W. Wordsworth, Vol. IV. (Lon- 
don, Moxon.)—This volume contains ‘‘ The River Dud- 
don,” ‘** The White Doe of Rylstone,” ‘* The Tour on 
the Continent,” and three Parts of ** Ecclesiastical Son- 
nets;” and is, accordingly, one of high poetical beauty 
and interest. 

Impressions of Poetry, and other Poems, by the Lady E. 
Stuart Wortley. Pp. 318. (London, Saunders and Otley.) 
—This dear wy d is a devoted poetess; so devoted that it 
is to be feared she writes too much. Of the cultivation of 
all the kindly, tender, and fine feelings which all her 
productions display, it is im ible to speak except in 
terms of praise. The execution is not, however, always 
be to the design; and even in some of these pieces 
which are of a pathetic character, certain expressions oc- 
cur, or curious rhyme or rhythm is adopted, which gives 
them an air of the ludicrous and grotesque. Three hun- 
dred and eighteen pages of really superior poetry are not 
to be thrown off like ladies’ familiar correspondence. 

Gems of Piety. Pp. 240. (London, H. T. Warren; 
Edinburgh, Menzies.) A good selection from eminent 
and pious authors. 

The Monk of Cimies, by Mrs. Sherwood, author of 
«The Nun.” 12mo. pp. 428. (London, Darton and 
Son.) — A novel, in which the Protestant is contrasted 
with the Roman Catholic religion, entirely to the ad- 
vantage of the former. There is much incident, chiefly 
to display the evils of monastic life, and a good deal of 
argument, in the volume; but we are not sure that this is 
the best way of discussing polemical questions. 

Le Petit Precepteur. y F. Grandineau. (London, 
Hailes.)—A second edition of a nice little book for young 
beginners in French conversation. 

A correct Report of Sir R. Peel's Speeches at Glasgow. 
Pp. 100, (London, J. Murray.)—A fifth edition testifies 
the extensive sale of these speeches, which are not un- 
deserving of their popularity as compositions worthy of 
study. Free from violence, and couched in choice lan- 
guage, they are, in the abstract—for we speak not of their 
politics—deserving of the attention of Whigs and Ra- 
dicals, as well as of the Conservatives, whose cause they 
espouse, 

Southey’s Edition of Cowper. Vol. X. (London, Baldwin 
and Cradock.)—This beautifully embellished volume 
finishes the posthumous poems, with other additions; 
and we shall now come to the Iliad and Odyssey, which 
are promised in four vol and complete the work. 

The Cheltenham Annuaire for 1837, §c. §c. (Chelten- 
ham, H, Davies.)—An almanac for the year, but other- 
wise filled with information peculiar to this fashionable 
place of resort. Some original essays on local, but use- 
ful, and scientific subjects, are, particularly deserving of 
approbation; and the Annuaire will, no doubt, be a 
perennial, 

A Family History of England. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, 
M.A. Part I. (London, J. W. Parker.) — Designed nei- 
ther for a school-book nor an enlarged general history. 
Mr. Gleig is here essaying a medium or juste milieu work, 
adapted for family reading—the young and the old—and, 
at all events, the innocent and moral. ‘The first specimen 
does credit to his taste ; and we shall look forward to its 
Successors to enable us to confirm its favourable impres- 
sion, The author seems to rely for the tenor of events on 
the best received historians; and not to seek from learned 
and less common sources for critical and antiquarian cor- 
rections, Perhaps this labour would be too great for a 
publication of the kind, though published under the 
— of the Society for promoting Christian Know- 

ige. 

Some Observations on the present State of Ireland. Pp.79. 
—A pamphlet on this interesting subject by Sir F. W. 
Macnaghten, who displays great practical acquaintance 
with most of the questions which distract this faction- 
torn country. 

The Manner of Proceeding on Bills in the House of Com- 
mons, with a Supplement, comprising 200 pages, mostly on 
Points which have recently occurred in Practice. By G. 
Bramwell, Parliamentary Agent. 4to. (London, Clarke ; 
Butterworth ; Payne and Foss; Cadell.)—So long ago as 
May 1833 (Literary Gazette, No. 852, p. 312), we noticed 
the essential service Mr. Bramwell had rendered members 
of parliament, parliamentary agents, and parties having 
interest in par! busi by his preceding work, 
to which the present is a most necessary cupplanent, 
which more recent practices and precedents has made in- 
dispensable. We must repeat our words, ‘ it is at once 
an excellent gulde, and a perfect authority.” 

The Anti-Sectarian, with brief Memoirs of the Life of a 
Wanderer from the Fold of Christ. Written by himself. 
8vo. pp. 141. (London, Simpkin and Marshall.)—This 
Strange book has been published some time. It is the 
wildest jumble we ever saw, and may well be classed 
among the curiosities of literature, 











Two Lectures on Taste, read before the Philosophical So- 
ciety of Liverpool, by James Carter. Pp, 138. (Colchester, 
G. Dennis; London, Simpkin and Marshall.)—These dis- 
courses do much credit to the lecturer and tothe institu- 
tion where they were delivered. Good taste pervades 
them throughout. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
LINNEAN SOCIETY. 

Mr. Lambert in the chair. — He exhibited 
specimens of the manna, from the Valley of 
Moses, near the foot of Mount Sinai, and now 
ascertained to be secreted by a species of tama- 
risk (Tamarix mannifera). It is a gummy 
substance, resembling, in colour and flavonr, 
an inferior kind of honey, which it also re- 
sembles in consistence, when recent, but it 
soon hardens and dries up on exposure to the 
sun. The specimens were collected by Lien- 
tenant Wellsted, so well known by his inter- 
esting survey of the province of Oman, and 
of the coasts of the Red Sea, which has 
been, from time to time, noticed in our 
columns. Lieutenant Wellsted was present at 
the meeting. Specimens of Polygonum dume- 
torum, and Epipactis purpurata, collected in 
the neighbourhood of Reigate, Surrey, during 
the past year, by Mr. George Luxford, were 
also exhibited : as were, likewise, specimens of 
a singular variety of the dwarf pine (Pinus 
pumilio), from the collection of his Grace the 
Duke of Bedford, at Woburn Abbey ; having 
the apices of the scales of the cones elongated 
and recurved. Dr. Hugo Mohl of Tubingen, 
Dr. Muller of Berlin, and others, were pro- 
posed to fill the vacancies in the list of foreign 
members. Read, a continuation of Mr. West- 
wood’s spaper on the relationships existing 
amongst natural objects, termed affinity and 
analogy, selected from the class of insects. 








ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
On Friday evening Dr. Ritchie delivered a 
lecture on the velocity of sound through elastic 
fluids, and endeavoured to account for the 
remarkable discrepancy between theory and 
observation ; of the difficulty attending the in- 
vestigation of which the audience might judge, 
when he informed them, that it had engaged 
the attention of the greatest philosophers, from 
Newton to Laplace. He remarked, that he 
had ranged against the views which he was 
now to lay before them, the names of La- 
grange, Laplace, Biot, Poisson, Herschel ; but 
he had Newton standing at his right hand. 
Though all these philosophers had differed 
from the views of Newton, yet they had all 
arrived, by different modes of reasoning, at the 
same theoretical result ; viz.—'That the velocity 
of sound in the atmosphere is the same as that 
which a heavy body acquires in falling through 
half the height of a homogeneous atmosphere. 
He then illustrated, by experiment, the nature 
of a wave or undulation ina series of particles 
mutually repelling each other. This was done 
by having a number of magnetic needles, turn- 
ing freely on fine pivots, arranged with simi- 
lar poles in the same direction; each needle 
having a small ball on the end, to represent a 
particle of air. When a magnet was brought 
near one extremity of this arrangement, the 
nearest was first repelled, which gave motion to 
the next, and so on, in succession, till the motion 
reached the most remote. When the magnet 
was withdrawn, they returned to their state of 
stable equilibrium. He then examined one of 
the steps in the mathematical investigation of 
the velocity of sound by the differential and 
integral calculus, and pointed out an assump- 
tion which all these authors had made, which 
could not be admitted except on the suppo- 
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sition that the atoms of air were mathematical 
points, having weight, and mutually repelling 
each other ; a supposition altogether at variance 
with our notion of matter. He then shewed 
that a rarefied wave ought, according to the 
theory of Laplace, to move slower than a con- 
densed wave; which did not seem to be the 
fact. Laplace, as is well known, endeavoured 
to account for the remarkable difference be- 
tween theory and observation, by supposing the 
condensed wave to generate heat; and, con- 
sequently, that sound moved in a much hotter 
atmosphere than was indicated by the ther- 
mometer. He shewed that all philosophers, 
with the exception of Newton, and some of his 
commentators, had entirely overlooked the 
effect which must result from supposing the 
particles of air to lose in magnitude. He clear- 
ly shewed, by experiment and reasoning, that if 
they do possess any magnitude, sound must 
move quicker in such an atmosphere than in 
one composed of mere mathematical points. 
By applying this correction to the vapours 
formed from water, alcohol, &c., he shewed 
that theory and observation are perfectly re- 
conciled; whereas they cannot be by the cele- 
brated theory of Laplace. 


GEOGRAPHICAL sOCIETY. 
Sir Joun Barrow, Bart. in the chair.—The 
first report of the Society during the second 
expedition in the interior of British Guiana, by 
Mr. Schomburgk, was read. Agreeably to a 
plan laid before his Excellency Sir James Car- 
michael Smith, lientenant-governor of British 
Guiana, the river Corentyne was selected as 
the field of Mr. Schomburgk’s investigations, 
during the seasons of 1836-7. The little know- 
ledge which the colonists had of this river, and 
the reports of those who had visited its lower 
regions occasionally, pointed its fitness for co- 
lonisation in such favourable colours, that a 
further examination appeared a desirable ob- 
ject. Lieutenant Losack, of the 69th regi- 
ment, and Messrs. Cameron and Reiss, offered 
to accompany the author as volunteers, in order 
that he might be the better able to dedicate his 
attention uninterruptedly to the chief object of 
the expedition. Mr. Weith, as ornithologist, 
and Mr. Heraut, as draughtsman, also accom- 
panied him. ‘The party left Demerara on 
the 2d September, in the schooner the Lady 
D’Urban, which had been chartered to take 
the expedition to Berbice. So little is the navi- 
gation of the Corentyne known, that our ad- 
venturers found it impossible to get a convey- 
ance direct for the river. They were, there- 
fore, obliged to charter another vessel to convey 
them to plantation Skeldon, on the river’s 
western bank, where they arrived on the 9th, 
and were received with every mark of kindness 
and hospitality by the proprietor, Mr. Ross. 
The banks of the Corentyne are generally low, 
but uncommonly fertile, and well suited for 
the cultivation of the staple commodities. At 
present they are almost uninhabited, with the 
exception of two wood-cutting establishments. 
On the British side of the river no inhabitants 
are to be traced for a great distance; whole 
tracts of the most fertile land are left unculti- 
vated, and are the sole and undisputed haunt of 
the jaguar and the fleet deer. It is not only 
the fertility of the soil that recommends this 
tract for cultivation; the easy communication 
which might be established between the river 
and Canje is an object of great consideration. 
After some remarks on the current of the river, 
and on the geological features which presented 
themselves along its banks, and which extend 
to Berbice, Mr. Schomburgk again notices the 
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luxuriant vegetation of the place, which ap- 
peared to increase the further the party ad- 
vanced: they readily recognised all the useful 
timber-trees for which Guiana is so much 
famed ; the soil is equal, if not superior, to that 
of the Essequibo, and rests upon a clayey sub- 
stratum. The old maps represent, generally, a 
connexion between the river Corentyne and 
Nickerie, by the river Maratica: the author 
was not able to receive the slightest information 
on the subject ; and as the Caribbees, who visit 
the settlements on the Corentyne, use always 
that river as high road, it proves that they are 
not acquainted with any other, or they would 
have chosen the shortest. At Tomatai the 
party found three Macoosie women, kept in 
bondage by the Caribbees ; and it was only a 
short time ago that one had attempted to make 
her escape: swearing revenge, they had pur- 
sued her, and the unfortunate woman was re- 
captured, but it was beyond the author’s power to 
ascertain her fate: on inquiry, he was told that 
she had been sent to Caperania. The nefarious 
trade of slave-dealing is, therefore, still carried 
on, and, from several observations which fell from 
the people, the parties suspected that a new 
expedition to the Macoosie was in contempla- 
tion, suspicions which turned out to be tov 
well founded. The latitude and longitude of 
Tomatai is 4° 59’ 23” N., and 57° 15’ 45” W. 
On the 11th of October, Mr. Schomburgk and 
his companions left it and proceeded up the 
river, the appearances of which are described. 
Amongst the most striking features which pre- 
sented themselves to the explorers, was what 
might be termed a forest of lilacs: these beau- 
tiful aquatic plants were in full blossom, the 
light brownish scape, the thickly set flower, 
naked and of lilac colour, formed a strong con- 
trast to the otherwise barren granitic rocks : 
thousands were in flower, and their luxuriance 
shewed how much they were delighted with 
the spot. One of the leaves measured 3 feet 2 
inches in length, and 2 feet in width. The 
romantic scenery of the cataracts are then de- 
scribed. In prosecuting their researches, the 
Caribbee Indians who accompanied the travel- 
lers demanded provisions, like the other In- 
dians, though their Cassava fields might have 
afforded them sustenance for six months : good 
policy directed Mr. Schomburgk not to quar- 
rel with them; he was obliged, therefore, to 
give them allowances in rice, &c., and the in- 
road which was consequently made in the 
stores caused a well-founded apprehension that 
they would fail in less than three weeks. 
_This alarmed the party. The fruits of the 

rolonged survey were not only a know- 
edge of the country above the cataracts, but 
likewise the discovery of several new Or- 
chidee, and some Cacti, the knowledge of the 
river, the fitness of its banks for colonisation, 
the peculiar formations in its vicinity with 
regard to mineralogy, and the hope that 
Guiana may possess coal, must be considered of 
much importance. Another paper, entitled Ob- 
servations on the unexplored parts of the north 
and north-western coasts of Australia, by 
Mr. G. W. Earl, was likewise read. We can- 
not well present an abstract of this clever 
paper. It treats chiefly of the currents along 
the coast and the author’s theories thereon, 
which, he trusts, do not involve any improbabi- 
lities. As a specimen, we give the following : 
Drift-wood is never seen in large quantities in 
the gulf of Carpentana, a gulf which resembles 
that of Siam ; but this does not prove the non- 
existence of rivers, as the Australian timber is 
of so heavy a nature that it almost invariably 
sinks. During the numberless times that Mr. 





Earl ascended the Swan and the Blackwood 
rivers (two principal streams in Western Aus- 
tralia), the progress of the boat was never ob- 
structed by a piece of drifting timber, as the 
trees always sink where they fall. Neither 
did he ever see any on about fifty miles of sea- 
beach which he had traversed, with the ex- 
ception of an occasional pine-spar which had 
come over from the opposite islands. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


trary winds at various places. 4th. Observa- 
tions on the weather at the Isle of Guernsey, 
on Christmas-day, and subsequently, by F.C. 
Iukis, Esq. We sincerely hope this Society 
will continue its exertions, till the laws of me. 
teoric and atmospheric phenomena are not 
only well understood, but rendered of practical 
utility to the army, the navy, the agricul- 
turists, &c. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 





Fes. 5. Mr. Stephens in the chair.— An 
extensive list of donations of entomological | 
works to the library was announced, and} 
thanks ordered to be returned to the donors | 
thereof. Mr. Bohn presented a copy of the “ His. | 
toria Tripartita,” printed in 1472, which had! 
been completely destroyed by the book-worm, or | 
larve of Anobium striatum. Various remedies 
were suggested for the destruction of this} 
troublesome insect ; amongst which, the aprin.| 
kling of a few drops of prussi« scid on various 
parts of the book, and inclosing it in an air-tight | 
box, which would have the effect of imme. | 
diately destroying the insects, was considered | 
especially serviceable. The application of heat | 
to 170°, which would also kill the insects ; and 
the dipping of the books in a solution of cor- 
rosive sublimate and alcohol, were also recom- 
mended. The memoirs read were, 1. Cata- 
logue, with notes, of the coleopterous in- 
sects found in the neighbourhood of Pen-| 
zance, by Frederick Holme, Esq.; and, 2d, } 
Inquiries into the grounds for the opinion 
that ants lay up stores of food, by the Rev. 
F. W. Hope. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

On Thursday, J. E. Gray, Esq. F.R.S. presi- 
dent, in the chair, the minutes of the last 
meeting were read and confirmed. Some mem- 
bers were elected, and others proposed. Mr. W. | 
A. Lewis read a paper on the order Ranun-| 





UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp, 9th February.—The following degrees were 
conferred : 

Masters of Arts.—W. Grice, University College; C. W. 
Moffat, Merton College; Rev, J. S, Pinkerton, Fellow of 
St. John’s College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—H. W. O, Polhill, Scholar of Uni- 
versity College; J. R. Cornish, Student, W. Mott, Com- 
moner, Christ Church. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Mr. Hatxao in the chair.—A paper was read 
by Mr. Cullimore, ‘‘ On the Epoch of Amon. 
me-Ramses the Great, as determined by the 
astronomical sculptures on the ceiling of his 
palace at Thebes.” The writer commences by 
referring to his memoir relating to the period 
of Thothmos Mera, read March 10th, 1836 (for 
an analysis of which see our review of ‘* Rosel- 
lini,” Literary Gazette, No. 943), in which 
arguments were adduced from an alabaster 
scarabcean calendar, bearing the prefix of Mera, 
which he discovered in the collection of Mr. 
Sams, to prove that Moris, or Menophres, the 
author of the “* Canicular Cycle of 1461 years,” 
who, according to Herodotus, reigned 900 years 
before that historian visited Egypt, and accord. 
ing to Theon, 1605 years before Diocletian, 
was one and the same with the Mera of the 
monuments. Mr. Cullimore’s present object 
was to draw the attention of the Society to 
data of the reign of Amon-me- Ramses, or 
Ramses II. the seventh successor of Mera, 
leading to analogous chronological results. If 





culacee, in which there were 29 genera, and |the monumental Mera, and the historical Meeris 
632 species of plants, and the numerical dis-| or Menophres be admitted, on the former proofs, 
tribution is as follows: the largest proportion | to be identical, it will be necessary to depress 
are found in Europe, which contains more! the great eighteenth dynasty of Diospolites re- 
than one-fifth of the whole; North America, | presented in the hieroglyphic tablet of Abydos, 
about one-seventh; India, about one-twenty-|on the right disposition of which the chrono- 
fifth ; South America, one-seventeenth. Very logy of the best ages of Egyptian art and his- 
few are found in Africa, except upon theshores|tory depend, four centuries below the age 
of the Mediterranean: and 18 species have|supposed by Champollion and Rosellini, and a 
been discovered in New Holland. A discus- | century below that inferred by Mr. Wilkinson, 
sion ensued upon this paper between the pre-|—a proceeding which will be justified, if we 
sident, Mr. Cooper, the curator, and Mr. Ma. find the results regarding the time of Mera, 
son, after which the meeting adjourned. confirmed by similar results of that of Amon- 

a me-Ramses, whose son and successor was the 
METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. last king of the eighteenth dynasty. That 
On Tuesday, the absence of the president, | such is the case, and that the desiderated chro- 
Dr. Birkbeck, from indisposition, as well as| nological interval which separated the brightest 
of several leading members, caused the read-| period of the Pharaohs from the known age of 
ing of the laws of the Society, in the revised | their Greek successors, is strictly deducible from 
state, to be postponed till the anniversary in|the monuments. Mr. Cullimore shews this 
March. Donations were, however, received.|from two important astronomical representa- 
The communications laid before the Society! tions which he recently met with in the ——_ 
were the following :—Ist. On the balance of|cherches sur l'année vague des Egyptiens, by 
nature, by the late Dr. James Sims, of Bath. | the learned M. Biot, in which the whole series 
This paper was presented by Dr. Clutterbuck, at of the erratic Egyptian months, in connexion 
the preceding meeting, and contains many points | with the fixed characters of physical astronomy, 
of great interest to meteorologists. 2d. Re. | is depicted at widely different eras ; exhibiting 
marks on the formation and colour of such|@ displacement of seven signs or months, ¢. ¢. 








clouds as are caused by the agency of moun- 
tains, by John Ruskin, Esq. ‘These remarks 
are founded upon actual observations made in 
Switzerland. 3d. Observations of the gale of 
November 29th, shewing its commencement, 
velocity, progress, and termination, at Ham- 
snag, teehee Rev. W. B. Clarke, A.M. Also, 
by the same gentleman, observations on the 





gale of Christmas-day, with an account of con- 





from Gemini to Scorpio in antecedentia, in re- 
ference to the commencement of the erratic 
year, between the reign of Amon-me-Ramses, 
the builder of the Memnonium and the Layid 
founders or restorers of the temple of Apol- 
linopolis Magna, the modern Edfou :— this 
interval, at 1254 years to each sign, through 
which the Thoth, or first day and month of the 
Egyptian year had receded, being 878 years in 
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ascent from the year B.C. 260, the date fixed 
by the Ptolemaic sculptures. The era of those 
of Ramses II. thus becomes astronomically 
determined to the year B. c. 1138, in full 
agreement with the epoch of Mera previously 
determined to B.c. 1325; and in further 
confirmation, the writer adduced the testi- 
mony of Isaacus Monachus, to the effect that 
the canicular cycle, in use among the astro- 
nomers of Persia, took its date from the 
year B.C. 1136, differing two years only from 
the era of Amon-me-Ramses, whose invasion 
of the Persian dominions is attested by history 
and confirmed by the monumental sculptures— 
facts which, in combination with the undoubted 
Egyptian origin of the Persian cycle, seem to 
establish the identity of the epochs in question 
beyond refutation. The learned Biot failed to 
profit by the clear elements of the displacement 
of the year, which were before him, in conse- 
quence of his preconceived opinion of the validity 
of Champollion’s elevated chronology of the dy- 
nasties, which caused him to attempt the con- 
ciliation of the phenomena with Champollion’s 
age of Ramses — the commencement of the fif- 
teenth century B.c.— rather than to deduce the 
true epoch from the phenomena. Mr. Culli- 
more then adverts to a similar proceeding of 
Mr. Wilkinson, grounded on isolated symbols in 
the same sculptures, whereby the canicular era 
of Mera, B.c. 1322, rather than that of Ramses 
the Second, was obtained ; and he shews that 
the combination which gives this result—being 
the names of the month Thoth and of the dog- 
star in connexion — is common to every age of 
Egyptian history, so that no fixed date could 
result from it. In conclusion, the writer im- 
pressed on the Society his conviction that the 
present results, compared with those developed 
in his former paper, admitted of no other infer- 
ence, than that the great eighteenth dynasty of 
Diospolites ruled Egypt from the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century B.c. until that of 
the eleventh, or from about the time of the de- 
parture of the Israelites from that country, 
until the establishment of the Jewish mon- 
archy, as Josephus and every other original 
authority have stated it. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Tue Earl of Aberdeen in the chair. — Mr. 
Kempe exhibited an etching, by a Dutch artist, 
of the attack by the Dutch fleet under Admiral 
De Ruyter on Sheerness, and the destruction 
of the ships of war in the Medway, in the 
reign of Charles II. The Dutch had hoped 
to get up to London, but were repulsed before 
they got so far up the Thames; they after- 
wards tried several of the English out-ports, 
but the alarm had then been generally raised, 
and the whole coast was effectually guarded. 
—Mr. Carlos communicated a description of 
the church of St. Mary, at Guildford, and the 
ancient paintings, of which copies had been 
exhibited at the last meeting, with some addi- 
tional observations by Mr. J. G. Nichols.—Sir 
Henry Elis read a copy of a statement by Sir 
Michael Hilks, secretary to Lord Burleigh, 
relative to the state of Ireland, and particularly 
the province of Ulster, at that time in a state 
of troublesome rebellion. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Statistical, 8 P.M. 

Tuesday.— Linnean, 8 p.m.; Horticultural, 2 P.M. 5 
Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 7} v.m.; Geological, 8} 
te London Institution, 7 p.m.; Medico-Botanical, 8 
P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal Society, 83 P.M. ; Antiquaries, 8 P.M.; 
Royal Society of iterature, 4PM. . . : 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} P.M. 








FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH GALLERY. 
(Third notice.) | 


141. Part of the Crypi of Canterbury Cathe- | 


dral, with Parliamentary Troopers Gambling. 
C. Landseer.—There is here little of that 
spirit-stirring character which the artist has 
before displayed on asimilar subject; but there 
is enough of clever art to render the work de- 
sirable in every other respect. It is powerful 
in its contrast of forms, excellent in its effect 
of chiaro scuro, and admirable in its har- 
monious colouring. 

10. Cromer, Norfolk. J. Stark.—The works 
of this artist have long and frequently come 
under our favourable notice, but in few in- 
stances with more desert than in this perform- 
ance, on which every quality of art connected 
with the subject is brought to bear. From 
foreground to distance it is in admirable keep- 
ing; and in effect would do credit to some of 
the best examples of Flemish art. 

9. Flowers from Nature. J. Holland.—A 
very beautiful study, and an example, in style 
of execution, such as would do credit to the 
first names in flower-painting, whether an- 
cient or modern. 

109. A Venetian Gentleman; 127. Reposing 
after a Walk; 126. Polish Banker. S. A. 
Hart, A.R.A. —In thesethreesubjects Mr. Hart 
seems to have concentrated his efforts; and he 
has certainly produced some of the brightest 
examples of his pencil. The Venetian Gentle- 
man is full of spirit and animation, and the 
female reposing offers a striking contrast to the 
close and sordid expression of the money-deal- 
ing wight. 

36. Expostulation. S.J. E. Jones.—A wi- 
dowed mother remonstrating with a pedantic 
old coxcomb of a country schoolmaster on the 
cruel treatment of her poor boy, whose naked 
shoulders exhibit but too distinctly the severe 
treatment to which he has been exposed. It is, 
in every respect, a clever and well-executed 
performance. 

By way of variety, in which quality the 
English school of landscape is well known to 
excel, we shall point out some examples with 
which we have been struck, in different styles 
and character of execution, viz. :— 

147. Western Pier at Calais. J. Wilson. A 
very gem of its class. 12. Scene on the Lynn, 
North Devon. J.B. Pyne. Full of the pic- 
turesque.— 10. View in the Neighbourhood of 
Flarding, near Rotterdam: Moonlight. J. B. 
Crome. Bold and free in its execution, and, 
in effect, worthy the pencil of Vandermeer.— 
17. View on the Gindecca, Venice. C. Stan- 
field, R.A. A pleasing and still varied com- 
position in the exhaustless character of Ve- 
netian scenery.— 25. Tivoli, on the Cascatelle. 
A. Geddes, A.R.A. Seen through a warm and 
mellow mist, it reminds us strongly of Wilson’s 
effect and colouring; an effect which leaves 
play for the imagination, while it gratifies the 
sight. — 53. Cobham Woods. G. Arbuthnot. 
The artist in this performance has assumed a 
bold and fluent style of pencilling, such as we 
frequently find in the works of Gainsborough, 
with something, also, of Salvator’s manner. 
This is happily contrasted by 58, Glen Talloch, 
near the head of Loch Lomond, with Ben Vor- 
lech in the distance. T. C. Hofland. This 
sweet and beautifully coloured scene has before 
come under our view ; though much gratified 
by the opportunity of again admiring it, our 
best wish, as well as hope, is, that we may not 
see it on the walls of any other exhibition- 
room. To these we may add 202, Alrani and 
the Convent of Almalfi, in the Bay of Salerno. 











W. Linton. A very favourable example of this 
artist’s truly classic pencil. 
(To be continued.) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
George, Earlof Dalhousie, §c. G.C.B., Captain- 
General of the Royal Company of Archers, the 
King’s Body-Guard for Scotland. Painted 
| by John Watson Gordon, S.A.; engraved 
by Thomas Lupton. Edinburgh, Hill. 
A FINE whole-length, full of character and 
effect; representing the noble earl, “ as he 
appeared on the 23d of July, 1832, when he 
received for the Royal Company two Standards, 
the gift of his Majesty King William the 
Fourth.” Mr. Gordon and Mr. Lupton have 
both done their best, and the result is highly 
creditable to all parties. 


Fighting for the Standard at the Battle of Mar- 
ston Moor. Painted by A. Cooper, R.A.; 
engraved by W. Giller. Hodgson and Graves. 

THE talents of Mr. Cooper, in the execution of 
subjects of this description, have been too fre- 
quently the admiration of the public to render 
it necessary for us to say more than that it is 
one of his most spirited conflicts. It has been 
admirably engraved by Mr. Giller. 


Pauline Duvernay. J. F. Lewis. London, 

M‘Lean. 
In the Spanish costume, and an admirable 
likeness of this popular danseuse. She has beén 
fortunate in getting an artist, not only so able, 
but so familiar with the dress and forms of 
that country, to preserve her in the public 
recollection by so pleasing and clever a whole- 
length. 





MUSIC. 
QUARTET CONCERTS. 
TuE first of these concerts for the season took 
place at the Hanover Square rooms on Thursday 
evening, and was fully and fashionably at- 
tended. A quartet in F major, by Weiss, first 
time of performance in this country, amply 
maintained the credit the composer has acquired 
in his own. The third movement, scherzo- 
allegro, was remarkable for its peculiar articu- 
lation and general effect. The aria, ‘‘ Deh’ per 
questo istante,” by Madame Caradori Allan, 
was beautifully given; at the general desire, 
she repeated Beethoven’s cantata, “‘ Der Wach- 
telschlag,” a paraphrase on 
«© Ye birds 

That, singing, up to Heaven's gate ascend, 

Bear on your wings and in your notes His praise.” 
Sir George Smart and Mrs. Anderson were, 
as usual, excellent; and the whole went off 
with great éclat. 








DRAMA. 
REAPPEARANCES and new pieces have made 
the drama flourish during the week. At the 
large houses, tragedy has revived, supported at 
Drury by Mr. Forrest, and at Covent Garden by 
Mr. Hamblin, who, after an absence of sixteen 
years, made his début on Monday, in Hamlet. 
Few may remember this gentleman, but those 
who do must acknowledge him to be much im- 
proved, and his Hamlet a fair specimen of 
acting, into which he throws many fine con- 
ceptions. A Mr. Barrett, from the American 
theatres, has likewise appeared, but his re- 
ception was far from flattering. Barnet’s 
beautiful Mountain Sylph has been produced 
at Drury Lane, with great magnificence, and 
almost the same good cast it had at the Lyceum, 
including H. Phillips, Wilson, and Miss E. 
Romer. Mr. T. P. Cooke has been playing 
Long Tom Cofin, in the Pilot, at Covent 
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Garden, and is announced in a new nautical 
drama, of which we shall report in due time. 
Mr. Cooke is as entertaining as ever, and, con- 
sequently, as t a favourite. 

Adelphi.—A clever travestie of the principal 
scenes in Home’s tragedy of Douglas has been 
greeted with great merriment during the week ; 
it was produced on Monday, and we have no 
doubt will last to the end of the season. John 
Reeve was the Norval, ‘‘ a mysteriously inter- 
esting youth,—a peer at the plough, native nobi- 
lity defying high-lows ; generous, brave, seldom 
Sighting less than four, always being conqueror.’ 
His song of * My name is Norval,” was excel- 
lent, as were all the others he had to sing; and 
he was perfect in his part on the first night. 
Mrs. Sterling’s Lady Randolph was as capital a 
burlesque as we ever witnessed ; and O. Smith, 
S. Smith, and Sanders, were most clever per- 
sonators of Glenalvon (“a stock villain, with 
black wig and heart to match”’), Lord Randolph, 
and Old Norval. The audience laughed through 
the piece, which is so utterly ridiculous that it 
is impossible to find fault. ‘The Lenten enter- 
tainments are very attractive at this house. 
Mr. Yates’s views of himself and others, Mrs. 
Yates’s beautiful delineations of the passions, 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam’s Widow Wiggins, the Be- 
douin Arabs, Johu Reeve and Rice with songs, 
&c. &c. form such a medley of amusement, that 
no other theatre in London can, in such mat- 
ters, hope to vie with the little Adelphi. 

Queen’s.—Fairly taken in, or the Portrait, 
slightly noticed in our last, may rank among 
the happier efforts of cramatic authorship of 
late years ; although in three acts, it is almost 
a comedy, and is performed in a style which 
would do credit to much larger establishments 
than the Queen's. Miss Clifford is a very 
pleasing actress at any time, but is quite a 
treat in this piece, and will, we predict, be a 
favourite of the London boards wherever she 
may appear. Altogether, the company at this 
house in ‘* the far west’ is of a very superior 
order to the more easterly minor theatres. 

St. James’s.—Sacred music, and other amuse- 
ments, on the Lent days, and excellent operas, 
burlettas, &c. on the others, continue their 
unabated attraction at Mr. Braham’s beautiful 
little theatre. The revival of Pedrillo, alias, 
The Castle of Andalusia, has been attended 
with great success; and the nightly overflow 
of the house is a sure sign that the St. James's 
is taking its rank as one of the leading 
theatres. The drama announced for Monday, 
under the title of The Refugee, is, we hear, the 
production of Mrs. S. C. Hall, who, however 
successful in novel-writing and Irish stories, 
has not before tried her powers upon the stage. 

Lyceum: Opera Buffa.— The season has 
drawn to a close, and, we hope, with sufficient 
success to induce the speculators to continue it 
next winter. It has been a pleasant variety, 
and richly deserves the support of all lovers of 
good music. Signor Puzzi took a benefit on 
Tuesday, Le Nozze di.Figaro being the opera, 
and Mr. Mitchell, on Thursday, with Scara- 
muccia. The house was quite full on both 
evenings ; and we-hope Signor Puzzi and Mr. 
Mitchell will benefit as much in their pockets 
as the public have in their ears. 

Olympic.—In recurring to the revival of the 
Two Figaros, which fills the Olympic to over- 
flowing, we are about to notice the play, as 
published “ under the auspices of the Dramatic 
Author’s Society,” and edited by the clever 
comedian, Mr. B. Webster. This is the first 
of a series, and is got up in a very neat and 
praiseworthy manner; with a sketch of Liston’s 
life, by Mr. Webster, and a dedication to Ma- 





dame Vestris, by Mr. Planché; to which we} 
refer our readers. After a complimentary no-| 
tice to Madame Vestris, Mr. Planché gives the 
following reasons for the great success of the 
Olympic :— 

*¢ In the first place, you have never suffered | 
a temporary decline of attraction to scare you, 
into the destructive system of filling your boxes | 
with orders. Secondly, You have never suf- 
fered your play-bill to be disgraced by a puff ; 
but rigidly restricted it to the simple announce- 
ment of the performances. Thirdly, In the 
production of every drama, without regard to 
its comparative importance, the most scrupulous 
attention has been paid to all those accessories 
which form the peculiar charm of theatrical 
representations, by perfecting the illusion of 
the scene, and, consequently, at the same time, 
every possible chance of success has been af- 
forded to the author. Fourthly, That if, not- 
withstanding such aid, a drama has occasionally 
failed, it has been as soon as possible with- 
drawn, in deference to the opinion of the 
public. Fifthly, That the advantage of early 
hours was first perceived by the audiences of 
the Olympic; the performances having been 
generally so regulated as to enable families to 
reach their homes before midnight. It is to 
these few * Golden Rules,’ which you have had 
the good taste and sound policy to adopt and 
persevere in, more, even, than to your deserved 
popularity as an actress, that you owe your un- 
equalled success; and when, by the adoption of 
similar measures, similar prosperity shall attend 
other theatrical speculations, and the benefit of 
that prosperity be felt throughout the various 
branches of the dramatic profession, I trust it 
will not be forgotten, that the landable experi- 
ment was first made by Madame Vestris.”’ 


King’s Theatre: Mr. C. H. Adams’ Lecture 
on Astronomy. —Of all the varied entertain- 
ments which are, in the present day, provided 
for the season of Lent, a lecture on the sub. 
limest works of the great Creator seems the 


most fitting. Mr. Adams, as a lecturer, is too 
well known to need any further commendation 
from us; but much of the Apparatus which he 
this year places before the public is new, and 
deserves especial notice. His remarks upon 
gravitation, in the first part of the lecture, and 
his explanation of the theories of eclipses and 
the tides, in the second part, were calculated to 
impress these facts upon the minds of his au- 
ditors, and received well-merited applause. The 
systematic arrangement, which forms the third 
part of the lecture, is one series of brilliant dis- 
play of transparent apparatus, closing with a 
magnificent Planetarium, which shews every 
planet moving around the sun, and each in 
apparent obedience to the grand centre of at- 
traction. We cordially recommend all who 
can, during Mr. Adams’ short lenten season, 
to profit by the opportunities now offered for 
their improvement. , 





VARIETIES. 

Ashmolean Society, Oxford.— Mr. Holme, of 
Corpus Christi College, read a paper on the 
formation and habits of British aquatic Cole- 
optera, which are comprehended in the sections 
Hydraclephaga and Philhidrida of Macleay ; 
and exhibited specimens, shewing the voracity 
of the species of the genus Dyticus, and con- 
cluded by drawing the attention of the Society 
to the question, whether the mole cricket is 
able to swim, which Mr. Curtis thinks pro- 
bable, from the resistance which the thorax 





and elytra offer to water. A paper was read 


by P. B. Duncan, Esq. on animal transforma. 
tions; in the course of which he treated of 
the developement of the mammalia of insects, 
of birds, of crustacea, and of reptiles, more parti. 
cularly of the genus Rana. A very large tad- 
pole, from South America (that of the Rana 
paradoxa), was exhibited. This species in the 
tadpole state has so large a tail as to deceive 
unscientific observers, and lead them to con- 
ceive, when nearly transformed, that it is a 
mixed animal, between a fish and a frog. 
Dr. Shaw, who alludes to this error, has given 
a very good plate and description of the 
animal. 

Frogs.— When the animal is about six weeks 
old, the hind legs appear, and, in abont a fort- 
night, these are succeeded by the fore legs. 
Not long after the form is completed, and then 
it ventures upon Jand. They now change their 
vegetable for animal food, of worms and slugs. 
The structure of the tongue is admirably 
adapted for seizing and securing their prey. 
The root is attached to the fore part of the 
mouth, so that when unemployed it lies with 
the tip towards the throat. The animal by this 
contrivance is enabled to bend it a considerable 
distance out of the mouth, and swallows larger 
animals than could be conceived. ‘They appear 
in immense numbers. Ray states that acres 
are covered with them. Hearne says, in Hud. 
son’s Bay they are frozen, and the limbs may 
be broken like a stick without any apparent 
sensation in the animal : they soon, however, re- 
vive with heat ; but, if frozen again, they die. 
Their organs of respiration are curious; their 
two nostrils are in the upper part of the head ; 
they are always seen with the mouth shut. 
The mouth seems to form a sort of bellows, of 
which the nostrils are the air-holes. Frogs 
live on land the greater part of the year, and 
do not retire to the water till the cold nights 
of October, when they retreat, for the winter, 
to the bottom of stagnant pools. They arrive 
at full age in about five years, and are supposed 
to live about twelve or fifteen. They are so 
tenacious of life, that they will continue to live, 
and will even jump about, several hours after 
their heads have been cut off. The hind legs 
of frogs are fricasseed, and their fore legs and 
livers put in soup, on the Continent. The 
edible frog is considerably larger than the com- 
mon trog, and, though rare in England, is com- 
mon in Italy, France, and Germany. They 
are brought from the country to Vienna, 3000 
or 4000 at a time, and sold to the great dealers, 
who have conservatories for them. There are 
only three great dealers in them at Vienna. 
They are caught at night, by means of lights 
and nets, or hooks baited with worms: in 
Switzerland, by long rakes, with close-set teeth, 
which are thrown into the water, and drawn 
suddenly out again. 

Bull- Frogs. — They make a loud noise. 
When alarmed, they leap to a surprising dis- 
tance ; when full grown, three yards, which, 
in proportion to their size, is about four times 
as far again as a man can leap. A cruel wager 
was laid by the American Indians, to prove 
that a bull-frog, having the advantage of two 
leaps, would beat their swiftest runner. This 
was effected by having the race in the direction 
of a pond, and burning the poor frog’s tail. 

Tree-Frogs.—Some persons have kept frogs 
as pets. Dr. Townson kept one he called 
Musidora, to guard his dessert from flies. ‘This 
frog is found in France, Italy, Germany, and 
other parts of Europe; and also in America, 
but not in Great Britain. Stedman tells a 
story of the snake and tree-frog, in which, after 
a long resistance, each holding by the boughs 
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of a tree, the frog was at last swallowed by the 
snake. 

A discussion then took place, in which 
Dr. Buckland and other members took a part. 
Dr. Daubeny exhibited to the meeting some 
specimens of Lycopodues pallescens, which has 
the property of reviving and expanding when 
placed in water.—Ozford Herald. 

Booksellers’ Benevolent Institution.—The 
meeting at Stationers’ Hall, which we men- 
tioned in our last, took place on Wednesday, 
and was fully attended—the Lord Mayor in 
the chair. The rules and regulations were 
read and agreed to; and, in addition to above 
50002. previously subscribed, at least another 
10007. was liberally contributed at the table. 
The resolutions were moved, with appropriate 
addresses, by Mr. C. Knight, the Rev. Mr. 
Dale, Mr. Lawford, Mr. Duncan, Mr. Reader, 
and others. Thanks were voted to the Lord 
Mayor, who acknowledged the compliment ; 
also to the donors of sums of money who are 
not members of the fund; and to Mr. Cosmo 
Orme, for his great services in promoting its 
formation. ; 

Mr. Love has recommenced his amusing 
table-entertainment at the City of London 
Tavern. He isa host in himself; and, since the 
days of Alexandre, with the sole exception of 
poor Mathews, is the best acting ventriloquist 
we have seen. Some of his imitations are very 
good—for example, a saw, a knife grinding, the 
creaking of a door, &c. &c.; and he keeps his 
audience in good-humour during the evening. 
Mr. Love is deservedly popular, and his enter- 
tainments are always crowded. There is a 
pleasant sound in Mr. Love's titles, e. g. ‘* Love's 
Labour Lost,” ** Love’s Lenten Lucubrations,” 
&e. &e. 

Egyptian Antiquities. — Mr. Pettigrew, on 
Monday, commenced, and on Thursday con- 
tinued, a course of eight lectures on Egyptian 
antiquities, at Exeter Hall. After fully ex- 
pounding the subject, with which he is so well 
acquainted, the lecturer will unroll a mummy 
for the edification of his numerouts auditors. 

Surgeons’ Hall.—On Tuesday the ceremony 
of opening the new College of Surgeons, in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was observed ; on which 
oceasion Sir B. Brodie delivered a discourse, 
and the Hall (we are informed) was filled by a 
numerous company of distinguished persons. 

Institute of British Architects. — At a recent 
meeting, the noble president, Earl de Grey, 
presented the royal charter of incorporation to 
this valuable Society. 

The Pugnucious Robin.—A correspondent 
writes, “ In a review in the Gazette you ex- 
tract some particulars relative to the fighting 
propensities of the robin. A friend of mine 
succeeded in rendering two of these birds 
so tame that they used to feed on her hand. 
One day they came together, and commenced 
quarrelling, on her hand, pecking each other 
with great fury. She let them fight it out: 
and they did so till one killed the other, but 
the survivor lost his eye in the bitter contest.” 

Jour a gauche-——A Sunday paper, in men- 
tioning the works of art exhibited at the last 
meeting of the Graphic Society, speaks of 
one of them as * Jour & gauche, by Chalon, 
a lovely female figure!’’ The able artist little 
anticipated that his instructions to hang his 
drawing in such a manner that the light might 
fall upon it from the left, would be thus ludi- 
crously mistaken for the title of the subject. 

Curious Phenomenon.—A female of Kent, 
about sixty years of age, who was last season em- 
ployed in hop-gathering, having, about a year 
previously, lost. her hair from a, severe illness, 





has now had a new growth with quite the ap- 
pearance of youth. The most singular part of 
the occurrence is, that, when lost, her hair was 
mixed with gray, and had always been per-| 
fectly straight : but, on its return, it is a fine| 
nut-brown, and so curled as more to resemble | 
the head of a doll than that usual to persons at | 
any period of.life. We have the account from | 
a friend, who was taken to see this curiosity in 
a fellow-passenger in the Gravesend boat of| 
Thursday, where she was being brought from | 
the wilds of Kent as a witness on an approache| 
ing trial. 
Law of Copyright.—The committee in Paris, | 
to investigate the question of the infringement | 
of French copyrights in foreign countries, has | 
made its report to the government, through | 


its president, M. Villemain; aud the following | 
are the leading points: —1. To prohibit (with| 
slight exceptions) the publication, in France, of | 
foreign works, without the consent of their | 
authors: a similar protection of French works 
to be given by the countries whose authors are 
so protected in France. 2. Copies of foreign 
editions of books so pirated to be forbidden | 


entry into France ; and French books, exported | tion, by J. R. 


from France, not to be allowed to be reim- 
ported within five years, as noted by the law of | 
27th March, 1817. These regulations would 
certainly be good, as far as they go; if they do 
not altogether remedy the existing mass of 
wrongs and evils. 

The British Museum is henceforward to be 
opened every lawful day, all the year through, 
except Saturdays. 9000 persons visited it in 
one day last year; and the number in the year 
was 383,000.— Lord Stanley, in the Commons, 
on Wednesday. 

The British and Foreign Review (No. VII., 
just published), in, as we think, a more severe 
than strictly just review of the Report on the 
British Museum, notices that, owing to the 
catalogue not being sufficiently explanatory, 
**Von Raumer, in his ‘ Contributions towards 
a History of Queen Elizabeth,’ has printed, 
from the Museum, a series of letters upon 
the affairs of Scotland,”’ as new to our history ; 
whereas nine-tenths of them have been printed 
in Keith’s History of Scotland ! 

Junius.—The Inverness Courier says, ‘‘ that 
Sir D. Brewster has discovered papers belong- 
ing to Lady Brewster’s family, which go far to 
prove Mr. Lachlan Macleane to be the author 
of “ Junius’s Letters.” 


The Casket, Part I. (Pigot and Co.) — We 
have to acknowledge and thank the publishers 
for this mélange of weekly and monthly appear- 
ance. It relies much on its brethren to fill its 
belly ; but the selection of viands is various 
and amusing; and its own “ originals” not 
ynworthy of a place among the rest. All such 
productions are good, when not of a corrupting 
tendency ; for they generate a taste for reading 
and harmless recreation. 

Literary Pensions. — The Odserver states, 
that the widows of Mr. Pond, the late astro- 
nomer royal, and of Dr. M‘Crie, have each 
had a pension of 100/. a-year bestowed upon 
them. 


en nae a a 
sixteen volumes for less than two centuries. But an im- 
portant discovery has just been made. Among a = 
number of other MSS. of Fleury, which are of very little 
importance, the twenty-first volume of the Ecclesiastical 
History has been found, and the authenticity of the MS, 
is unquestionable. It contains books 101, 102, 103, and 
104, of the Ecclesiastical History, evidently the sequel 
of the 100 books contained in the twenty volumes, 
It begins at 1415, where they end, and proceeds, without 
interruption, to the last session of the council of Lateran, 
in 1517; thus embracing a whole century. This dis- 
covery renders a great part of Fabre’s continuation use- 
less, which comes down only seventy-eight years later, 
viz. to 1495. The new edition of Fleury has this addi- 
tional volume, and includes the latter part of Faber’s con- 
tinuation. Anew supplement is given, which is the work 


| of one of the most enlightened and learned ecclesiastics of 


the age.—French Paper. 


In the Press. 

First Impressions and Studies from Nature in Hin- 
dostan, by Lieut. Thomas Bacon.—Piso and the Prefect, 
or, the Ancients off their Stilts. —Pretension, a third 
volume of ‘« Pictures of Private Life,” by Miss Stickney. 
—The Progress of Creation considered with reft to 
the Present Condition of the Earth, by the Author of 
«* The Annals of my Village,” &c.—A Dream of Life, by 
the Rev. W. G. Moore.—Doveton, or the Man of many 
Impulses, a Metaphysical Romance, by the Author of 
«* Jerningham.”— The Felonry of New South Wales, a 
picture of the Romance of Life in Botany Bay, &c. by 
James Mudie, Esq. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A reg! of Commerce, and Commercial Naviga- 
1*Culloch, Esq. new edition, corrected to 
December 1836, 8vo. 2/. 10s.— The Greek ‘lestament, 
with English Notes, for the use of Schools, by the Rev, 
S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. 12mo. 12s,—The Works of 
John Hunter, by J. F. Palmer, 4 vols. 8vo. and 4to. 
vol. of Plates, Vol. I. 17s. 6d. — The a very Works of 
Ditto, 3 vols. 8vo, Vol. I. 17s. 6d. — Medical Properties 
of the Bladud Spa-Water, by C, T. Edwards, 8vo. 3s.— 
Flowers of Ebor, Poems, by T. Crossley, 12mo. 6%,— 
Tithe Commutation Tables, ty C. M. Willich, royal 8vo, 
2s. Gd. — Taylor’s Golden Grove, 18mo. new edition, 4s.— 
Family Poetry, chiefly Devotional, 32mo. 3s. — Abel All- 
nutt, a Novel, by the Author of ‘* Hajji Baba,” &c, 
3 vols, royal 12mo. 1/. 11s. 6¢. — Hawks of Hawk Hallow, 
by Dr. Bird, 3 vols. royal 12mo. 1/. 7s. Gd. — Observations 
on the System of Metallic Currency, by W. H. Morrison, 
8vo. 3s. 6d.— Walker's Games and Sports, 12mo. roan, 9s.— 
A Practical Treatise on the Law of Charities, by W.R. A. 
Boyle, royal 8vo. 1. 4s. — Rosamond Culbertson, with 
Introduction, by S. B. Smith, 12mo, 3s.— A Treatise on 
Painful and Nervous Diseases, by A. Turnbull, M.D. 3d 
edition, 6s. — Spiritual Crumbs, by Gerhard Terstigen, 
from the German, by S. Jackson, 12mo. 5s. — Pierce's 
Treatise on Growth in Grace, 3d edition, 18mo0. 3%,— 
Kenrick’s Key to Greek Exercises, Part I. 8vo. 6s.— The 
Tour of M. de la Boullaye le Gour, edited by T. C. 
Croker, post 8vo. 5s. —G. W. Cooke's History of Party, 
Vol. IL. 8vo. 18s. — The Caraguin, a Tale of the Antilles, 
ost 8vo. 5s. — Manual of German Prose, by L. V. Muh- 
enfels, f.cap, 5s.— Ditto, Poetry, ditto, 5s.— Foreign 
Tales, 18mo. 1s. 6d. — The Scripture Account of the Sab- 
bath, by E. Stopford, 8vo. 7s.— Quarle’s Judgment and 
Mercy, 12mo. 2s,— Capt. Brenton’s Naval History, 2 vols. 
8vo. 1. 11s. Gd. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1837: 
February. Thermometer. | Barometer. 





Thursday... 2 | From 36 to 46 to 
Friday «++» 3 oe BA oe oe 
Saturday -- *- Nf 

Sunday ---- 
Monday -- 
Tuesday -- 
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Thursday: - 
Friday ---- 
Saturday -- 
Sunday---- 


30°16 


- 30°00 

991 +» 2967 
29°48 ++ 29°08 
| 29:35 +. 2038 


— 


_ 
Se SOSeonaue 


Monday -- 29:18 ++ 29°23 
Tuesday -- 14 soee 2D oe 29°25 +. 24 
Wednesday 15 te 5 5 | 2988 +. 3000 
Winds, S.E. and S.W. A 
Except the 4th, 6th, and 7th, generally cloudy, with 
frequent and heavy showers of rain; hail on the afternoon 
of the 12th. 
Rain fallen, 1°075 inch, 
Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 
Latitude. - 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude ---+ 3 51, W. of Greenwich. 


~ 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Manuscript of Abbé Fleury.—The Abbé Fleury, who, at 
the instance of Bossuet, wrote (or rather compiled from 
the original authors) ‘* The History of Christianity,” 
brought it down to a 1414, in twenty volumes. 
The ‘Pere Fabre continued it to the year 1595, where the 
sixteenth volume of the continuation, the last that has 
appeared, ends. Thus, Fleury has comprised the history 
of fourteen centuries in twenty volumes, one of which, 
too, is filled with eight general discourses, which Voltaire 
declared to be master-pieces; whereas, Pere Fabre made 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

@@ The last number of the Gazette has been reprinted, 
and. may still be had, together with the exquisite plate 
illustrative of medallic engraving by machinery, which is 
delivered gratis. Should any of our regular subscribers 
not have received this triumph of art, with the paper 
containing the full discussion of the subject, and the 
award of its merit to Mr. Bate, they will be supplied on 
application at the office. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


BEEZ ISH INSTITUTION, 

PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
British Artists, is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until 
Five in the Evening. 

Admittance, 1s.—Catalogue, ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





COUNTRY NEWSPAPER for SALE. 

For SALE by PUBLIC AUCTION, under the direc- 

tions of the Court of Bankruptcy, the Copyright of the Hamp- 
shire Telegraph Newspaper, printed weekly at Portsmouth, and 
the sixth in point of circulation of the Provincial Press, proved 
by the Parliamentary Return, Its principles are Liberal, with- 
out ultra violence. The purchaser will be expected to take the Type, 
which is in very good condition, and all the Fixtures and Furni- 
ture of the Office at a Valuatio id may have the option of 
purchasing the present Book-debts at a fixed sum, or of collect- 
ing them at a per centage, giving security for the same. Any 
persons desirous of taking to this concern are requested to make 
application to Messrs. Jones, Wiggins, and Co. wholesale Sta- 
tioners, rere London; Mr. Wim. Harrison, Printer, Ports- 
, wav old ; and Messrs Smith and Weir, Solicitors, Coopers’ Hall, 
The Sale i is ordered to take place at the Auction Mart, London, 

on Tuesday the 18th of April. 











TIYO the MEMORY of the DEPA RTED 
GENIUS, and much lamented late MADAME MALI. 
BRAN. The peculiar style, extreme neatness, and accuracy, of 
the Portrait (originally engraved for the “ Little Bijou,”) of that 
poor lady, have induced the Publisher of the English Bijou 
Almanack to have a limited number of Impressions taken on 
extra plate paper. 
Price, plain (size, one-eighth of an inch by pene inch) 1s. 
India Paper.. « 1s, 6d. 
lon: A. Schloss, 43 Great Russell Street, « op »posite the ‘British 
Museum ; and to be had of all Book and rrintsellers. 


, > 
PORTRAIT of LADY ANNE COKE, 
and a Landscape View of Steep Hill, Isle of Wight, 
will form the eee of 
THE COURT MAGAZINE FOR MARCH, 
The Court aeaae has not hitherto extended beyond the 
brilliant, though confessedly large circle of Fashionable Society. 
ere, indeed, the rank of its contributors, and the general ex- 
cellence of its contents, aided by the various and superior cha- 
racter of its Embellish » have i 1 it in the enjoyment 
of the reputation and celebrity which it so early established. 
Already exhibiting in its ‘Pages articles which entitle it to 
rank, ind of its » with the leading 
monthly magazines, the Proprietor is anxious to place it upon 
the same level of general reading; and, in order to give com- 
plete effect to this design, he has arranged, under the super- 
intendence of a new Editor, with many of the first writers of the 
day, so as to receive a of of a high 
order of talent. 
A Critical History of the a fg the Month, Music, Fine 
Arts, the Opera, Theatres, &c. is giv 
Published - E. Churton, 36 Holles Street. 














HU RTON (late Bull onl ceed i" 
British and Foreign Subscription Library, 26 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square. 
Terms: 
First Class—The Year 
Second Class—The Year 
Extra Class—The Year .... 
The Catalogue, containing more than 20,000 volumes of Stand- 
ard Works, in the English, yg German, and Spanish Lan- 
guages may be had on applica’ 
*_* The Duplicates from this "Library are offered annually to 
Subscribers at less than half-price. 








NOUNTRY BOOK CLUBS are Supplied, 
at the following Terms, with Books from Churton's 
Public Subscription Library, 26 Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 
Class 1.—Ciubs paying 6/. 62. the Year, are entitled to 20 vols. 
t one —o a 10 vols. of the newest Works. 


Class II, ying 8/. 8s. the Year, are entitled to 30 vols. 
atone time, ss inciudle ng 15 vols. of the newest Works. 
Class 111.—Clubs paying 10/. 108. the Year, are entitled to 30 


vols lat one time, two-thirds of which may be of the newest 
Class 1V.—Clubs paying 132. 13s. the Year, are entitled to 36 
vols. at one time, including 25 vols. of the newest Works. 
Class V.—Clubs paying 16/. 16s, the Year, are entitled to 42 vols. 
including 30 vols. at one time, of the newest Works. 
And so on, adding 2/. 2s. for every additional 6 vols. required. 


The Five wines Plates :— 


JOURNT, Lady Hester Stanhope’s 

Romantic Residence; a of the Port of Seleucia; 

Beirout and Mount Lebanon ; Court of a Turkish Country House 

at Salahyeh; Convent of St. y mmr near Eden,—are published 

this “a in Part pa Ce Fisher's Views in Syria, the Holy Land, 
-_ inor,” &c. Demy 4to. 

An entirely new edition of Part I. (the original Plates 
having been worn out) will be published March Ist, and be con- 
tinued monthly. 

To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts, Part I. price 2s. of 
Family Prayers for Every Morning and 
Evening throughout the Year; with Additional Prayers for 
special occasions. By John Morison, D.D. 
" March ‘Re will ~_— 
Memoir of the Re wland Hill, M A. 
By William Jones, author of « \estamentay Counsels;" * witha 
» by the Rev. James Sherm: 
Be particular in ordering He Rowland Hill’s Memoir,” 
with Mr. Sherman's Preface. 
I lion: Fisher, Son, and Co.; Camming, Dubjin; and 
Oliphant, Edinburgh. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 

















SALES BY AUCTION. 
SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS. 
Valuable Collection of Classical and 
Miscellaneous Books, 

By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE AND SON, 
AT THEIR WEEKLY fate pootts, No. 22 FLEET 


THIS ae FEBRUARY 18, AND - * nates 
ND TWO FOLLOWING DA 


Among Pron are, in Folio, Dugdale’s St. dl Burton's 
Leicestershire; Life of Sir Leoline Jenkins, 2 vols.; Speed's 
Great Britain; Moule’s Great Britain; Skelton’s Ancient Ar- 
mour, 2 vols.; Labial! F um, 2 vols.; 
Cardani Opera, 8 vols. In Qaarto, ee ne 5 Britannica and 
Supplement, 26 vols. calf; Brewster's Edinburgh Cyclopedia, 
18 vols. ; ilosophical Transactio' 18 vols.; Britton’s Cathe- 
drals; Ciceronis Opera Oliveti, 9 vols.; 3 Virgilii Opera Burmanni, 
2 vols.; ‘Whiter’s Etymol al Dictionary, 3 vols.; Facciolati 
Lexicon, 2 vols.; Ottley’s tory of Engraving, 2 vols. ; ; Adam 
Clarke’s Bible, 8 vols,; Dupin Bibli 
vols. And in Octavo, Waverley Novels, 48 vols.; Scott’s  Poeti- 
cal and Prose Works, new edition; (Euvres de Voltaire, fine 
plates, 68 vols. large paper; (Suvres de Le Sage, 12 vols. ; Galerie 
du Napoleon, 11 vols. morocco; European Sceneries, 5 vols.; 
Chalmers’s Poets, 21 vols.: Lightfoot’s Works, 13 vols.; War- 
burton’s Works, 12 vols. ; Horne’ 's Introduction, 4 vols. ; Milner’s 
Church History, 5 vols,; Neal's Puritans, 5 vols. ; Luciani Opera 
Hemsterhussi, 10 vols.; Diodorus Siculus Wesselingii, 11 vols. ; 
Dionysius, & Reiske, 6 vols. 


Law Books, 
Including the Reports of Cooper, Merrivale, Swanston, Walker, 
acob, Espinasse, Douglas, 
Large Series of Parliamenta 
s Reports, ac. veal 
Volume of Autograph Letters 
Of Eminent Theatrical Characters and 
Musical Composers, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 




















rr 





ON THURSDAY, FEB. 2, AND FOLLOWING 


Books in Quires and Boards, 
Remainders Valuable Copper-plates, 
adc. &c. 


Specimens may be seen = Catalogues had, at the Room 
Money advanced upon cate Portions of Booksellers’ Stock, 
upon Libraries, and Literary Property in General. 


‘HINESE PAINTINGS and DRAW. 
INGS, &c.—To be Sold byAuction, by Mr. Hodgson, at his 

jreat Room, 192 Fleet Street, on Thursday next, February 23d, 
at Twelve, a valuable and curious Importation of Chinese Draw: 
ings and Paintings, comprising interesting Views of the Scenery, 
Manners, and Customs of the Chinese; upwards of 800 Land- 
scapes and other Engravings, by Old mane Modern Views of 
the English Coast, by Turner, Cooke, Xc.; an extensive Collec- 

tion of Scrap-Prints, Studies, Foreign Views, Maps, &c. &c. To 

be viewed and Catalogues had. 








BOOKS. PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In two vols. post 8vo. price 24s, with numerous Woodcuts, from 


original Design: 
HE WEE K. 





8, 
GOssI P ’S 
“« The principal charm of these two delightful volumes 
consists in the graceful and ever varying style in which they are 
written.,..The book will not only repay him for the time of per- 
usal, but he will store his memory with some beautiful images, 
and refine his taste by some exquisite thoughts.”—Metropolitan 
Magazine, Sept. 1836. 

“* Delicious volumes—full of poetry—like a lovely atmosphere, 
entering into and colouring what it cherishes....An intense en- 
joyment of natural beauty warms its pages....One of their ress 
charms is a number of admirable woodcut: Court Journa 

“ The charm of these stories lies in the vivid painting of the 
language, which realises the images with the freshness and glow 
of a tine picture....They are also illustrated by some exquisite 
little designs.” — Spectator. 

By the same Author, 


Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine, &c. 





2 vols, post Svo, 2is. 
London: Longman and Co, Paternoster Row; and J. Rodwell, 
New w Bond Street. 








THE O R C E 
A Tal 


By Lady CHARLOTTE BURY. 
Authoress of * Flirtation,” &c. 
Il. 
The best Naval History, now complete, 
In 2 thick vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. bound, 
M 
Captain Brenton’s Naval History of Great 
Britain. 
Fiom official Documents, and other authentic Sources. Dedi- 
cated, by perinission, to his Majesty, and embellished with 23 
beautiful Portraits of distinguished aval Officers, Plans of Bat- 
tles, Views, &c. 


In2 2 vols. post 8vo, 


Also, Just ready, 


Picciola; or, Captivity Captive. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. (on Tuesday next.) 


Mr. Burke’s New a and Baronetage, 


‘or 1837. 
This new and beautiful edition is printed in a single volume, 
on a new plan, (the arms incorporated with the text); and com- 
prises a quantity of matter equal to no less than thirty ordinary 
volumes. It includes all the recent creations, &c.; and is thus 
rendered the most complete, the most convenient, and, at the 
same time, the cheapest work of the kind ever presented to the 


_ bee work will positively appear on ‘I’harsday next.) 





enry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Mar) borough Street. 





NEW AP OF SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


EOGRAPHY for YOUTH, 
By Ae hers HARTLEY. 
Revised by his SON. 


Hartley’ 8 Outlines: of Geography ; 3 the First 
Course for Children. 9d. 

Abridgement of Universal History; with 
appropriate Questions. By the Rev. H. 1. Knapp, A.M. 5s. 

Introduction to the Geography of the New 
Testament. By Lant Carpenter, LL.D. ith Maps, 5e. 

Elements of Practical Bookkeeping, by Single 
and Double a according to i Practice; with Practical 
Exercises and a P ion of C jal Terms. By James 
Morrison. 8s. 


Morrison’s Four Sets of Blank Books, Ruled; 
to correspond with the above. 
By the same Author 
Concise System of Commercial Arithmetic ; 
adapted to Modern Praetice. 4s. 6d. 
ey, Gs. 
London: Longman, Rees, and Co. 





Books just published by Mr Murray. 
Ne CORRECT REPORT of the 
SPEECHES of the Right Hon, Sir ROBERT PEEL, 
Bart. at Glasgow 
6th edition, beautifully printed, with a Portrait of Sir Robert 
Peel, small 8vo. 2s. 


Il. 
The Pocket Byro 

1. 11. of an entirely new edition of the 
Works = Lord Byron, in Ten Pocket Vo- 
lumes; including the whole of the Notes given in the edition of 
1833. "Beautifully printed, and <a with a Portrait and 
Vignette Title-page. Price only Three i.illings and Sixpence 

each volume, handsomely bound and gilt. 
“ol. 1. contains Childe Harold, complete. 
Vols. II. and ILI., Byron’s Tales, complete. 


Ill. 
An Introduction to the Literary History of 
the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. 
By Henry Hallam. Vol. I. 8vo, 15¢, 


IV. 
The Duke of Wellington’s Despatches during 
his various Campaigns. Compiled from Authentic Documents. 
Lieut.-Colonel Gurwood. Vol. VII, 8vo. 20s 


Vv. 
Portugal, Gallicia, and the Basque Provinces 
of Spain. Described from Notes of a Journey in those Countries. 
By an English Nobleman. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


vi. 
A New Life of Goldsmith, 
From Original Sources, and Comprising nnmerous unpublished 
Be etters, &c. 
By James Prior, Esq. 
Author of the “ Life of Burke.” 2 vols. 8v0. 30s. 


VII. 
Conversations on Nature and Art, 
For the Inf ion and A mt ef Young Persons, 
By a Lady. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. half-bound. 
London : John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
ready, in 8vo, price 


SUPPLEMENT to the. LONDON 

CATALOGUE of BOOKS, with their Sizes, Prices, 

and Publishers ; containing — Books = in London since 
834, to , inclusive. 

London: Published bv Raber Bent, lames Advertiser Office, 

a Chambers, 13 Paternoster Row; and sold by all Book- 

sellers 














Of whom may be had, in 8vo. price 16s. 
The London Catalogue of Books, containing 
the Books published in London, and those altered in Size and 
Price, from the Year 1814 to December 1834. 


WORDSWORTH'S PO POETICAL WORKS. 


1. 1V. of 
HE POETICAL WORKS of 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
To be completed in Six decrying! — price 5s. each, 


Edward exon, = Street. 


PETER PARLEY’S ee mg peae’ THE SEA. 

In an TER. vol. 16mo, S. in ornamental boards, 

| PARLEY *§ TA LES about the 
ory and the PACIFIC OCEAN, illustrated by nume- 

rous Engravings on Wood, Tales about the Great Oceans, the 
Tides, and the Creatures that inhabit the Sea—Description of 
the different sorts of Ships, and the parts of a Ship and its Kig- 
ging. Story of a Cabin Boy, of Leo the Pirate, and of Isaac 
— ‘ales about Whales and the Greenland Fishery ; about 

ermaceti Whales, Tortoises, Sharks, Sea Unicorns, Swo 
oo a Grampuses, and Dolphins; about Frigates, Brigs, 
Schooners, Sloops, Galleys, Yachts, Hulks, Steam-Boats, and 
Men-of-War. Stories of Sea Fights; the Pearl Fishery ; Story 
of La Perouse, &c. 
London : Printed for Thomas Tegg and Sen, 7 73 Cheapside. 


"Price as. 6d. 12mo. cloth oars, illustrated with Engravings, 


HE HOPES ‘ "MATRIMONY, and 


other Poems. 





y JOHN HOLLAND 
Author of «« Sheffield Park,” ec. &e. 
*,* «Mr. Holland has formed himselfon the style of Campbell ; 
and the a cadence, and tone of the pleasures of ‘lope 
are traceable in his Poems: he has chosen a good examplar, and 
his own poem is very litable to him.” t 


's Magazine, 
January 1837. 








London: R. Groombridge. Sheffield: G. Ridge. 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








BONNYCASTLE’S BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
N INTRODUCTION to ALGEBRA; 
with Notes and Observations, designed for the Use of 
Schools, and — —— of Public Education. 
OHN BONNYCASTLE, 
Professor of sdckomuieet in the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. 
16th edition, with an Addenda on the Solution of Equations by 
Approximation, a subject of great importance in Algebra, con- 
taining an “i new Method for that purpose. 
CHARLES BONNYCASTLE, 
Civil Engineer, Chatham. 
rice 4s. bound. 
Also, by the same Author, 

A Key to the above, 4s. 6d. bound. The 
Scholar’s Guide to Arithmetic, 15th edition, mee bet bound. | A 
Key to Ditto, 4s. 6d, bound. Anl 
15th edition, 4s. 6d. bound. A Key to Bie, rs oy A 
Treatise on Algebra, 2d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 25s, boards. 

London: Ebates for Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Cradock ; 
T. Cadell; J., G., and F. Rivington; J, Richardson; Hamilton 
10.5 isoct ston and Son; Whittaker and Co.; rere Mar- 
nd Co.; J, Souter; 8. Poole; W. Edwards; and Tel- 
lowes; and f for br Stirling, Heaney, and Co a 





rice 3s, bound, the lath \ edition, 
HE REV. R. BLAND’S ELEMEN' 
of LATIN HEXAMETERS and PENTAMETERS, 
London; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, Stationers’ Hall Court. 
Of whom may be had, 


A Key to the above, 5s. boards. 


Also, 

The Latin Reader. The 5th English edi- 
tion, from the 5th German edition, By Frederic Jacobs, Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Literature at Gotha, &c. 3s. bound. 

The Latin Reader, Second Part. The 4th 
English edition, from the 4th German edition. By Professor 
Jacobs. With Explanatory Notes, by ‘I’. W.C, Edwards, M.A. 
3s. 6d. bound. 

These works of Professor Jacobs abound with instruction and 
entertainment, are full of interest, and have passed through se- 
veral editions in many parts of the Continent of Europe and 
Sates oberon 





A DISQUISITION. ‘= GOVERNMENT. 
By GEORGE RAMSAY, B.M. 
Of Trinity College, C ambridge. 
By the same Author, price 12s. 
An Essay on the Distribution of Wealth. 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman, Rees, and 
Cc ondon. 
In | vol. 8vo. illustrated with 45 Woodcuts, price 8+. 

NOMPENDIUM of LITHOTRIPSY ; 
or, an Account of Removal of the Stone from the 
Riadder without Incision ; adapted for General Comprehension, 
With a Series of Statistical Tables, and numerous Woodcuts, 
representing the most important Instruments and Improvements 
up to the oe HE 

HENRY BELINAYE, Esq. 

Surgeon we. to her Royal Higheess the Duchess of 
Kent; Medical Officer attached to the Embassies of France and 
Austria, &c. 

London: J. B. icant Foreign Bookseller and Publisher, 

19 Regent Street. 





cay ARY OF CLASSICAL ENGLISH POETRY. 
1 large vol. 8vo, 18s. in cloth; 20s. with gilt edges, 


ELECT WORKS of the BRITISH 
‘ POETS, from Jonson to Beattie ; with Biographical and 
Critical Prefaces. By Dr. AIKIN 
Also, in 10 vols, royal 18mo, 31, ; and in post 18mo. 2/. 
ce" compilation which places before us the best poems of our 
a poets in a very accessible form.” —Monthly Review, 
In 8vo. uniform with the above, 30s. cloth; 31s. 6d. gilt edges, 
Select Works of the British Poets, from 
Chaucer to Jonson; with Biographical Sketches. By Robert 
Southey me LL.D. 
Lond Longman, | Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


The 12th elite, 2s, 6d. hound, 


ACCENTED ETON’ LATIN 


TH E 

GRAMMAR, with the Addition of many useful Notes 
and Observations; and also of the Accents and Quantity: together 
with an entirely ‘New Version of all the Latin Rules and Ex- 


amples. 
By T. W. C. EDWARDS, M.A. 

The Accidence, with the Stress — Quantities correctly 
Marked, may be had separately, ls. bou 

This Grammar is Accented r sfited esr “he Notes are en- 
tirely Original, very copious, and most lucid; the Construing is 
altogether new, and not only more literal, but clearer, and more 
intelligible, than in any other edition of the Eton Grammar. 

By the same Author, 

1. Latin Delectus; or, First Lessons in 
fonstruing, adapted throughout to the Rules of Syntax of the 
ton Latin Grammar, Rule by Rule, with a Directrix, a Clavis 

— and Clavis of Proper Names. Sixth edition, 2s. 6d, 


hoi 
A Key to Do. 4s. boards. 

In this Su all the Accents and Quantities are Marked, ee 
ay as = Edwards's Eton Latin G The ar 

Ways pointedly to the Rule, extremely appro pate secabiy 
ones, and without any admixture wauteentons cater: . 

2. Sententie Selecte ; or, Select Latin Sen- 
sences for Progressive Lessons in Latin Construing: being a 
Pp to Edwards's Latin Delectus, and a convenient Class-book 
or the middie Forms of Schools. 2s. 6d. bound. 

Key to Do. 4s. boards. 

In this work, the Quantity of the Penult, of every Word of 
more than Two Syllables, is marked throughout, without excep- 
— to regulate the Pronunciation; but the Quantity of the 
— Syllables, and the Accents of the Words, are not marked. 

-ondon; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Stationer’s Hall Court. 








In royal 4to. price 6s, 6d. and imperial 4to. price 12s. 6d. 


| bos LLUSTRA TIONS of ORNITHOLOGY, 


By Gitw. JARDINE, Bart, and P, J. SELBY, Esq. 

The above work, having for its object the delineation of new 
and interesting Species of the Feathered Tribe, will contain in 
each Number six eeperemf coloured Plates, accompanied by 
copious Letter-press Deseri 

he subjects in the present Number are engraved from draw- 
ings by Sir W. Jardine, Mr. Selby, and Mr. Lear, 
London: S. Highly, 32 ‘Fleet Street; W. H, Lizars, Edinburgh ; 
and ali Booksellers. 


RECORD COMMISSION. 
In 8vo. tes 2s, 6d. 


EPORT, RESOLUTIONS, and 
PROCEEDINGS of the SELECT COMMITTEE of 

the HOU of COMMONS appointed to INQUIRE into the 
MANAGEMENT and an AIRS of the RECORD COMMIs- 

SION, and the present STATE of the RECORDS of the 
UNI? ED KINGDOM; with —— dort eas selected from 
the Evidence taken before the printed 
by the Kecord Commission. 

The subject matter of the inquiry involves the character and 
the fortune of individuals, as weil as the reputation of a public 
body, and the interests of the country in a large expenditure of 
public money.”—Sir Robert Inglis’s Resolution, 

“ Above all, he must not depend upon the edition of the Re- 
port recently published by Ridgway, as a pamphlet, with notes. 

‘hese notes are evident emanations from the same, not spirit, 
but spite.”—Gentleman's Magazine, 
London ; James panting and Sons, Picc — 





SOUTHEY’S ADMIRALS. 
In f.cap 8vo. price 6s. each, Vols. I. to IV. of 


| IVES of the BRITISH ADMIRALS. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. Poet Laureate. 
Forming Vols. 40, 48, 57, & 87, of ‘Dr. Lardner's Cyclopedia. 

« A rich accession te Dr. Lardner’s admirable series. It is full 
of various and extensive information, conveyed in the plainest, 
most pointed, and most natural prose style of the present cen- 
tury.”—Exraminer. 

Lately published :—Lives of 

British Military Commanders 3 Vols. by Rev. G. R. gad 
Eminent British seen «. 1 Vol. by Henry Rosco 
British Statesmen. * wan 1&2,by Sir J. rackiasei Xe. 
Foreign Statesmen . . Vols, 1 to3, by G.P. R. James, "&e. 
Literary and Scientific 

Great Britain Vol. 1. 
Literary and Scientific Men of 

Italy, Spain, &c. 

vondon; 


o:peeee Vols. 1 & 2, by J. Montgomery, &c. 
Longman ‘and Co.; and John Taylor. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE GREEK CLASSICS 
With English Expl Notes, E Questions, &c. 
HUCYODIODES. A New 
Recension of the Text, and an amended Punctuation. 
By the Rev. 8. T, BLOOMFIELD, D.D. 
3 vols. small 8vo. 27s. 

2. Herodotus. Containing the History alone 
of the Persian Wars. By the Rev. ©. W. Stocker, D.D. Vice- 
Principal of St. Alban’ s Hall, Oxford, 2 vols. 18s, 

3. Euripides.— Hecuba, Medea, Pheenisse, 
and Orestes. By the Rev. J. R. Major, Head Master of King’s 
Coll, School, London. 5s. each, separately. These Four Plays 
may be had in 1 vol. cloth, 18s. 

4, Sophocles.—(Edipus Tyrannus, CE&dipus 
Coloneus, Antigone, and Trachiniw. By the Rev. J. Brasse, 
D.D. late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb, 19mo. 5s, _ 

5. Philoctetes of Sophocles. By G. Burges, 
M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 12mo. 5s. 

These Five Plays of Sophocles may be had in ! vol. cloth, 21s. 

6. JEschylus.—Prometheus. By the Same. 
5s, 2d edition, 

7. Plato.— Four Dialogues. The Crito, 
— Hippias, Second Alcibiades, and Sisyphus. By the Same, 
9s. 6d. 


By F. C. Bel- 





8. Xenophon. — Anabasis. 
four, M.A. 2d edition, 8s. 6d. 

9.  Konophon..Cyropedia. By E. H. Bar. 
ker. 

10. Bemenhenes — Philippics I.; Olyn- 
thiaca 1. II. I1I.; de Pace; oa Sigyee c. emosthenesa; ; Demos- 
thenes de Corona. By the Same. 

Printed by A. J. Valpy; Wy mary by all Booksellers. 
Ask for Valpy's Editions, 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSICS, 
With English Explanatory Notes. 
3 vols. small 8vo, 24s. boards, 


YACITI OPERA, Brotier’s Text; with 
his Explanatory Notes, as edited by A. J. VALPY, M.A, 
translated into English, 
_This is the only edition with English Notes. 

2. Cicero's XII. Select Orations; Text of 
Orelius. 7s. 6d 

3. Cicero.—De Officiis; Text of Heusinger. 
3d edition, 64. a 

4. Cicero. De Amicitia et de Senectute, 
Text of Ernesti. By E. H. Barker, Trin. Coll. Camb. 5th edit. 
with considerable Alterations, 4s. 6d. = 

5. Tacitus. —Germany and Agricola. Bro- 
tier’s and Passow’s Text. By the Same, 5th edition, 5s, 6d. 

6. Cesar de Bello Gallico. With Engrav- 
ings. BytheSame. 6s, 6d 

7. Juvenal and Persius, with Notes on the 
Plan of Cicero’s Offices and Virgil. 5s. 6d. 

8 Livy. Books I. to V. By Dr. Hickie, 
Master of Hawkeshead School. 8s. 6d. 

Printed by A. J. vaiegs and sold by all Booksellers. 
Ask for Valpy’s Editions. 


n 8vo. price 6s, boards, the Pp: edition of 
AMILY WORSHI a of 
Morning and Evening Prayers ne cunry Day in the Moath. 
To which is prefixed, a Discourse on gore Prayer. 
the late Rev. JAMES BEAN, M.A. 
One of the L ibrarians of the British Museum, and Assistant 
Minister of Welbeck Pog oe 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St iy Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall 
Ofwhom may be had, by the same y 
Parochial Instruction ; or, Sermons delivered 
from the Pulpit, at ogee Times, in the course of Thirty 
Years. 2a edition, Bvo. 10s, 


2 small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. in boards, 


ly 
TESTIMONIES of HEATHEN and 
CHRISTIAN WRITERS, of the First Two Centuries, 
to the Truth and Power of the Gospel. Compiled from various 
Sources, — Notes and Lilustrations, &c. 
y the Rev, THOMAS BROWN E, M.A. 
Senet Classical Master of Christ's Hospita 
Printed for J., G., and F: Rivington, St. Paul’s 's Churobyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pali Mall 


n 4 large vols. 8vo. rT 31. Se. in boards, 
NHRISTIAN INSTITUTES. A Series 
of Discourses _ ceractte selected, arranged systemati- 
cally, and rp enh h Not 
B HRISTOPHER, Ww ORDS WORTH, D.D. 

Master of Trinity © mech Cambridge; and Rector of Buxted 

ckfield, Sussex. 

This Work is diskeown to be subservient ‘to the Religious Por- 
tion of a Liberal Education for the Upper Classes and the Learned 
Professi The leeti are chiefly from the following 

Writers :—Dr. Isaac Barrow—Bishop Jeremy Taylor—Dr. South 
—lichard Hooker—Bishop on | peaeaatiamcancial 
1: shop Jewell—Lord Clarendon—and F. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Pau’ s Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal! 





In 8vo, price 14s. boards, the 3d and concluding volume of 
CONNECTION of SACRED and 
PROFANE HISTORY, from the Death of Joshua to 
the Decline of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah. Intended to 
complete the Series of Shuckford and Prideaux. 
By the Rev. MICHAEL RUSSELL, LL.D. 
Author of the History of the Church in Scotland. 

*,* By the appearance of this volume, the public are at length 
supplied with a “Connection of Sacr Profane History,” 
from the creation of the world down to the era of the Christian 
Redemption ; in which are set forth not only the most remarka- 
ble events which befel the ancient people of God, but also an ac- 
count of the origin, constitution, pacer commeree, and polity, 
of all the distinguished nations of antiquity. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Spl s Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Vall 
*%* This work may be had now Hee at oy in 3 vols. 8vo. 
price 2/. 2s. boards, 


Rev. G. Townsend's Chronological 4 Arrangement of the Bible, 
In | large vol. 8vo. price 1/. 4s. in cloth boards, 
T HE HOLY BIBULE, containing the 
Old and New Testaments, arranged in Historical and 
Chronological Order, in such manner that the whole may be 
read as one Connected History, in the words of the Authorised 
Translation. With select Notes, Indexes, and a Table, dividing 
the Sacred Volume into 365 Portions for daily “ew § 
By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. seqh 's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Ma 
The New ‘Testament may be had separately, 
price 6s. in boards. 
*,* The larger Edition of the A a 
copious Body of Annotations, may be had in four volumes, price 
3l. 168. in boards; sor mF the ( Old and New T estament separately. 
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ONEY the REPRE SENTATIVE of 
VALUE; with Considerations on the Bank Question, 
Railway Companies, Savings’ Banks, and the National Debt. 
London: Pelham Richardson, 23 Cornhill. 


XN ERM AN WORKS. 
By WILHELM KLAUER Shas ens. 
From Mécklenburg-Schwerin, Pro’ e German 
and Literature, in Londen: 
1. The German Manual for Self-tuition, in 
2 vols. 1080 pages, with fine engraved Plates. 2d edition, u le. 


2, The German Prose Reader, with a fine 
Engraving of Undine. 5s. P 
Dramatic Reader, No. I. 


3. German 
Kleinstidter. 4¢ 
4 Dramatic Reader, No.II. 


. The Gorman 
~~ 24. Februar. 3s. 
» Busosiees for Writing German, on a New 
Pla 
Key to Ditto, by Nina von Biilow. 3s. 
6. Popular Songs of the Germans. 5s. 
7. Classical Lyrics, and Elegiacs of the Ger- 
ma a 
ceeds Simpkin and Marshall; P. Rolandi; and at the 
Author's, 20 South Molton Street. Paris: Th. Barrois, Fils 


i by R. Groombridge, Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row. 
ROD UCrt ound in cloth boards, price le. 6d. h 
the 


[NtROD UCTORY LESSONS in 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, with a Series of Exercises. 
By C. J, DELILLE, 

Membre de La Societe Grammaticale de Paris, now French 
Master at King’s et 4 London, Author of ** The 
French Clase. * Le Manuel Etymologique,” 

“Le Répartaive Littéraire,” &c. 
%%* This work comprises Practice in Pronunciation, a com- 
plete Elementary Course i 
Tables of Verbs, &c. The whole according to the “recent deci- 
sion of the French Academy, and the best Grammarians of the 








present day, 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
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UNIFORM WITH — ORR OF BYRON, SCOTT, 


The Ost complete ott iden, in 10 vols. ‘f. cap 8vo. 5s. each, of 
OSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON, with 
the Notes ~ Coke, Sir Walter Scott, Lord ‘Stowell, 

Marquess Welles) a Selection from the best Annota- 


a oe M MEraT Albemarle Street. 
REEK EXERCISES, adapted te to 


Matthie's and other Greek Grammars. 
By JOHN her apne 5 M.A. 
ion, and Go 





t of Preposi- 


J 


vO. 
Part Il. Syntax. 8v0. 
John a2 ‘Albemarle Street. 


Next week ie be published, 


DICTIONA RY, ‘Practical, Theoretical, 
and Hi sal Naviga- 
tion. Illustrated with M. Plans. 
y J. a aa age Esq. 
New edition, correvied and improved, with a new and enlarged 
Supplement, to December 1 
1 thick vol. &vo. (pp. 1386) 50s. half-vellum. 
Supplement, > pe 7s. Gd. 





School Greek Testament, 
With English Notes. | 

By the Rev. 8. T. Bloomfield, YD. D, F.S.A. | 

1 thick vol. 12mo. price 12s. in cloth. 1 

“a? The present work is intended to supply an acknowledged 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


3 St. James’s Square, February. 
Mr. Macrone has just ready, the following 
NEW AND STANDAKD WORKS. 


I. 
BY THE HON. MR. MURRAY. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations of Costume, &c. 


A LER in the PYRENEE 
By the Hon. JAMES ERSKINE MURRAY. 


Ss. 


Il, 
New and improved oations of the inimitable 
Sketches b 0%." 
First Series, 2 vols. 3d edition. 
Second Series, 1 vol. 2d edition. 
With 28 E Li * George Cr 


“ees 





The Author of « m sap of Bolingbroke. » 
The Second Volume, in demy 8vo. price 18s, of 
The History of Party. 
By George Wingrove Cooke, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
4% The Third and concluding Volume will appear early In 
Session. 


Iv. 
A new edition of Mr. Honan’s Spanish Annual, 
The Andalusian Sketch-Book. 


Containing Twelve b fully coloured Illust 





v. 
vols. post 8vo. with many Plates, 
Rambles and Sketches in Old and New Paris. 
By ae pacino Esq. 


Also, prep ig for 
Mr. Maxwell’ 's New Work. 
The Irish Gil Blas. 


By the Author of “ Stories , oe “« My Life,” &c. 


hlicati 





e 


8 vols. post Svo. wa’ Illustrations, 
Colonel Macerone’s Autobiography. 
Edited hy the Author of “ Rookwood,” “Crichton,” &c. 
In ym richly bound and gilt, ining Fou 
engraved Illustrations of Mr. Ainsworth’s = wav, 
Tableaux from Crichton. 
By John Franklin, Esq. 
dited by the Author. 





IV. 
A 3d edition of Mr. Patrick Fraser Tytler’s Life of 
The Admirable Crichton. 
Containing all the recently di Papers ill 
his extraordinary career. 





ive of 





namely, a school edition of the Greek Testament, | 
in Notes; and is also intended as an Introduction to the edi- | 
tor’s larger work, i in 2 vols. 8vo. 


Ill. 
The Spirit po the Woods. 
Royal 8vo. with 26 ifully red Engravings, 30s. half-hd. 
** These trees shall be my on anil in their barks my thoughts | 
I'll character.” 





Iv. 
The Moral of Flowers. 
With Twenty-three beautifully coloured Plates, 
3d edition, royal 8vo. 30s. half-bound. 


Vv. 
Mr. James's New Romance. 
Attila. 3 vols. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
Author ft fikcs Gipsy,” “ Mary of Burgundy,” “ One ina 
Thousand,” ‘¢ John Marston Hall,” &c. &c, 
On — Ist. ° 


History "of Greece. 
By the Rev, C. ee Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
fol. 1V. F.cap 8vo. 6s. in cloth. 
On March Ist. 
: Vil. . 
Conversations on Mineralo 
New edition, with Additions and Corrections, and Plates 
by Mr. and Miss Lowry. 
2 vols. 12mo,. 


VIII. 
The Cultivation of the Grape-Vine on 
Open Walls. 


By Clement Hoare. 
8vo. new edition, with Additions. 
London: Longman, — Orme, and Ce. 


NEW EDITION OF LINGARD'S ENGLAND, 
{Un Monthly Five Shilling Volumes. 

Preparing for publication, in monthly volumes, of the size 
and appearance of Southey’s Cowper's Works, and other si- | 
pera acne pea beautifully printed, and richly illustrated | 
with Engravings, price 5s. each volume, bound in fancy cloth | 


1T 
‘TISTORY of ENGLAND,| 


from the First Invasion of the Romans to the Com. | 
mencement of the Reign of William the Third. ! 
By JOHN LINGARD, DD. t 

4th edition. 

%%* This beautiful edition will be leted in the mod \t 
compass of Twelve Volumes, and sold for only 3, It has under- | 
gone a thorough revision by the Author. All passages have 
been examined which have been the subject of animadversion in 
Histories, Reviews, &c., and, where faulty, corrected; but, when 
pe ge the passages are fortified with additional ‘authorities, 











In a few days, with a “ae and nearly Seventy Plates, 2 vols. 8v0, 
rN RAVEL in ET 
By ROBERT PASHLEY, A.M. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Ee 


observations. The Author has also introduced, 
at the proper places, all new interesting matter which he has 

nm able to collect since the first publication of the work, from 
many of the National ords, several recent Histories, and 
some foreign works, bearing on the subject; besides these, some 
most valuable and hitherto unknown MSS. have been consulted 
with great aerate. The work will, indeed, be, in many of its 





In afew days, iiustrated with Thirteen Plates, by Alken, and 
a Portrait mrod, by Daniel Maclise, R.A. 8vo. 
HE CH A CE 


E—the TURF—and the 
ROAD. 


ROD. 
Consisting of the an rer of Papers originally inserted 
in the a Quueveer = Review, revised a eagmented. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Ina few d days, in 1 vol. 8vo. iMustrated with Forty-five Eng: Tav- 
ings, a of Portraits, Views, and Fac-similes of Auto- 
graphs, printed nniformly with all the octavo editions of ‘* Bos- 
well's Life of Johnson,” and “ Johnson's Works,” 


OHNSONIANA ; or, a Supplement to 


Roswell's Johnson: being Anecdotes and Sayings of Dr. 
Mson. 


e 
Joh 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
BISHOP | UBBER.—P ARISH SERMONS. 
In a few days, 3 vols. 8vo. 


ARISH SERMONS, on the Lessons, the 
Gospel, or the Epistle, for every Sunday in the Year. 
Preached in the Parish Church of Hodnet, Salop.> 
LW late REGINALD HEBER, 
Rector of esate and afterwards Lord Bishop 2 Calcutta. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In a few days, with Landscape Steveetens of the Scenery of 
pein on th's Life and Works, an entirely new edition, 4 
vols. 8vo. 
HE WORKS of GOLDSMITH. Now 
first collected, with many Original ee and others 
hitherto unknown to be the pote * = Not 


By JAMES P 
Author of the “ lite OR Ma “14 





Johu Murray, Albemarle Street. 


assages, almost rewritten. 
A superb Portrait of the Author will be given in the first 
volume, from an original a by Lover, and a richly en- 
graved Vignette by Goodal 
London: Baldwin me Cradock, Paternoster Rew. 


Be RTE. 
y ready, in post 8 
TAPOLEON in COUNCI L; being the 
bearer of Napoleon delivered in the: Council of State. 
e BARON PELET (de la Losére), 
Late eee of Public eee in F rance, 
Transiated by Captain BASIL HALL, R. 
Assisted by the Author, who has pod cme numerous 
Explanatory Notes. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker and Co. London. 





Early in March will be published, 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth boards, eee Me Is. with 6 fine 
Portraits, and an ex! 


ARLY RECOLLECTIONS, chiefly 
relating to the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, during his 
long Residence in Bristol 
B JOSE PH COTTLE 
Printed for T. CadeN, Strand; and W. Blackwood and Sons, 
dinburgh. 





Shortly will be published, in | 2 vals. 8v0. with h illustrations fro from 
rawings by the Author, 


IRST IMPRESSIONS and STUDIES 
from NATURE, in HINDOSTAN, embracing an Out- 
line of the Voyage to Calcutta, — Five Years’ Residence in Ben- 
gal and the Dodb, from 1831 to 1 
By THO MAS BACON, 
Lieutenant of the Bengal Horse <rtillery. 





“ Pluris est oculatus testis unus quam auriti decem.”—Plantus. 
London: Wm, H. Allen and Co, 7 Leadenhall Street. 


New ie by the Author fe « aoe a, 
Just ready, in 3 
HE MARRIED. “UN MARRIED, 
By the Author of “« Almack’s Revisited.” 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 
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mw Burlington Street, Feb 17. 


R. BENTLEY hey publish during the 
present Month, the enagees NEW WORKs ;— 


ee Alnutt. 
James Morier, Esq 

Author of Hai Baba,” “ Zohrab,” “ Ayesha,” &c. 
3 vols. Now ready. 


Il. 
Narrative of an Expedition into the Interior 
of Africa, 
By the River Niger. 
In the pegs Quorra and Alburkah, in 
2, 1833, and 1 
By ee. Laird and R. = i. Oldfield, 
Surviving Officers ot the Expedition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Plates. 
Wi. 
Crichton. 
By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. Author of ** Rookwood,” &c. 
3 


Iv. 
Adventures in Algiers, and other Parts 
of Africa. 
By Prince Piickler — 2 vols. post 8vo. 
The Arethusa “a Naval Story. 
By Captain Ghaniler, RN. 

Author of « Ben Brace” bad a of a Sailor,” &c. 3 vols. 

An Account of an “Expedition into the 

Interior of New Holland. 
Edited by the Lady Mary Fox. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


vil, 
The Bivouac; 
Or, ew. of the heemengy oe War. 
xwell, Esi 
Author of * Stories of Waterloo,” ae 3 vols. 
VIII. 
On the 28th ty complete in 1 vol. neatly bound, and embel- 
lished wi ys by ¢ Mr Peacock’s Three 
Stories, 


iHeadlong Hall, Nightmare Abbey, and 
Maid Marian. 


Forming the New Volume of 


The Standard Novels and Romances. 


The following are now ready :— 





I, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with neneean fine Portraits, from original 
i: 


aintings, 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
Edited by Lord Wharncliffe. 

Including upwards of 150 Letters, never before published; a 
rage of the Court of George I, by Lady Montagu, and a Life of 
he Authoress. Iliustrative Anecdotes and Notes are also added, 

pom the Suppressed Passages restored. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 
Manuella ; the Executioner’s Daughter. 
A Romance of Madrid. 


III. 
Companion to D' Israeli’s “* Curiosities of Literature.” 
i a n2 vols. 8vo. - 
Curiosities of Medical Experience. 
By Dr. a 


Recollections of Europe. 
By J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 
Author of “ The Pilot,” “* The Spy,” &c. 
n 2 vols. post Svo, 


V. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Don Carlos and Donna Maria 
ncisca, 
The Revolutions of Spain, 
rom 1808 to 1836. 

With py, nese stae Sketches of the most Distinguished Person- 
ages, and a Narrative of the War in the Peninsula, down to the 
present time, derived —e the most authentic Sources. 

By W. Walton, Esq. 


VI. 
2d edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, &c. 
Adventures during a Journey Overland 


to India, 
By way of BayPty Syria, the Holy Land, and Mesopotamia. 
Major Skinner, 31st Regiment, 
A. i. of “ Excursions in India,” &c. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New verter, ee Street, 
( Pablisher i in Ordinary to His Majesty). 
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